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THE WELL ARRANGED DISPLAY OF OHIO FARM PRODUCTS AT JAMESTOWN 


NE of the most attractive and interesting exhibits of farm products at the Jamestown exposition was that from the 
QO Buckeye state. Farmers from Ohio and elsewhere will be pleased to see the interesting picture reproduced above. 
This exhibit was installed by the superintendent, R. J. Tussiag of Canal Winchester, O. For many years Mr. Tussing 

has been superintendent of the farm products department at the Ohio state fair Nowhere have farm products been exhibited 
more abundantly and shown to better advantage than at the Ohio state fair. These products form one of the most interesting 
departments on the exposition grounds. The arrangement of the booth here shown is a catchy one. The interior is filled with 
exhibits of much educational value. The display of farm products and fruits from Ohio has been maintained continuously, 
and is considered one of the most attractive state exhibits. Much credit is due to the state board of agriculture for the 
interest it has shown in these matters. The Buckeye state has been ably represented, and Ohio farmers have selected 
and sent for exhibition purposes some of their very best products, these attracting favorable attention throughout the autumn. 
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Oregon, Washington 
and Idaho 


These great states contain 20,000,000 acres 
of fine government land, from which 
160-acre tracts can be had for a simple 
fee of about $22. 

There are hundreds of thousands of acres 

in the “school section”? of Oregon which 

can be purchased for $2.50 per acre. Why 

don’t you go out and see for yourself? It 
isn’t what you read but what you see that will 

convince you that you can own good land out here 
and forever get rid of the landlord. 
















The way to get there is via the 


Union Pacific 
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For lumber is lumber nowadays, 
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the other fellow, with 
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Pertinent Farm Topics 





I pity the calf that has to be raised 
without milk. The best substitute 
for milk is linseed meal boiled to a 
jelly; mix a small portion with water 
and shorts and feed three times a 
day.—[Daniel Roberts, Burlington 
County, N J. 





Why can’t all farmers learn to use 
creolin preparations on the farm? 
They are put up in cans and sold as 
@ preventive and cure for many ail- 
ments. I have known one dose of it 
to cure an animal that has been sick 
for months, as its germ-destroying 
properties are wonderful. Every 
farmer should learn to use it.——-[E. B. 
Wilson, Kenton County, Ky. 





The most remarkable experience I 
have ever had with any vegetable oc- 
curred three years ago. There were 
s@veral isolated patches in the onion 
field where the plants had failed. In 
order to get some kind of a crop on 
these bare spots, I sowed Purple-top 
White Globe turnips. The turnips 
grew well and covered the land com- 
pletely. When harvesting, the largest 
specimens weighed 7, 8 and 9 pounds 
apiece. One pound of seed grew 450 
bushels, which were all harvested by 
the last of November.—[Willard 
Jones, Madison County, N Y. 

We have looked quite carefully into 
the milking machine question for 
other people, but the real objection to 
the machine is, the jealousy which 
people have toward it. The trouble 
is, the men think it is in opposition to 
their own business. It is like the 
mowing machine when I was a boy. 
If you had a mowing machine in 
those days you could hardly get a man 
in to help you hay under any circum- 
stances. It is the very same with the 
milking machine. Everything is really 
in favor of the milking machine. The 
only thing that I can see is, that cows 
have different sized teats, and you 
have to have different sized cups to 
fit these teats. It is a rather pleas- 
ant operation for the cattle. I have 
seen the machine put on cattle for 
the first time and they took it without 
trouble... It is a cleaner operation 
than ordinary hand milking, and the 
men are neater. One man can oper- 
ate and milk six cows at a time.—[Dr 
J. D. Detrich, Chester County, Pa. 





I have been using ‘vire fences for 
19 years, and can say from this ex- 
perience that quality and- grade of 
wire are the most important things. A 
good grade of steel co’led or crimped 
wire has twice the strength of com- 
mon wire. Coiled wire provides for 
contraction, expansion and hard 
shocks, as it will spring and come 
back to its original position. Com- 
mon wire will contract and never be 
tight again, and a heavy shock or 
strain always stretches or breaks it, 
leaving fences loose and sagging. I 
prefer heavy fences, using number 
nine or ten wire, as this is stronger, 
lasts longer, ar? remains in better 
shape than lighter sized wire. Heavy 
cross or stay wires add to rigidity 
and prevent the fence from buckling, 
the top from sagging and the bottom 
from being raised between posts. They 
also reduce the number of posts. One 
good, heavy fence will last as long 
as two light ones, and will thus save 
the expense of replacing. A good 
fence is far cheaper if sold at a reason- 
able price, considering the amount of 
material, etc.“ Wire fences improve 
the appearance of a farm, as they 
neither obstruct the view nor allow 
much space for weeds to grow. 
{Hiram Clauson, Butler County, O. 
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WINTER CARE OF WORK HORSES 
W. W. STEVENS, INDIANA 


PECIAL attention must be paid to 
both work horses and young stoek 
from now until the opening of spring 
if we would have them in good shape 
to be most profitable to the owner. 

The work teams need care and feed to make 
them strong and spirited for the season’s work 
that is near at hand, and the young stuff need 
to be in fair flesh and healthy so they may be 
able to make satisfactory growth when turned 
on the pasture. . 

Warm, well-ventilated, dry stables, with 
plenty of bedding, must be provided for horse 
stock to insure them comfort and thrift. I 
like each horse to have his own stall, and 
colts, even the weanlings, Should be broken 
to the halter and taught to stand in their 
stalls and become accustomed to grooming. 
When thus gentled the work of breaking to 
harness is reduced to the minimum, in fact, a 
colt that has learned that he will not be hurt 
when handled is very little, if any, trouble to 
break. 

As to feed, most farmers make up the 
daily ration for their horse stock out of what 
has been produced upon the farm, the bulk of 
the ration usually being of that kind of grain 
or roughness that is most abundant. And in 
too many instances, little consideration is 
given to the food requirements of the“animal, 
all ages and conditions being served on the 
same kind of feed. Too frequently this ration 
is made up of corn in the ear and timothy 
hay. 

I would hardly think of trying to carry a 
lot of mixed horse stock through the winter, 
without having in the barn a sufficient supply 
of both clover and timothy hay, or good 
mixed hay, shredded fodder, oats in the 


sheaf, or preferably, oats that had been run 
through the cutting box and stored in a bin 
or crib in the barn as soon after harvest as 
work, 


time could be found to do the and 
plenty of good, sound 
ear corn. With plenty 
of good hay, fodder 
and cut oats, horses do 
not need much corn up 
to midwinter, but from 
this time on the corn 
ration should be grad- 
ually increased. 

It would be impossi- 
ble to prescribe a ra- 
tion for a lot of work 
horses, as their appe- 
tites differ as well as 
their ability to assimi- 
late the ration given: It 
is here that the feeder 
must exercise his good 
judgment, for one ani- 
mal will require twice 
as much corn as an- 
other, or more hay and 
other feed to keep it 
in thriving condition. 

I do not believe in 
the practice of laying 
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in a big lot of condition powders and feeding 
the same to horses every spring, as is the 
practice with quite a number of farmers. In 
most instances the effect that we desire to 
accomplish by dosing an animal with the reg- 
ulation powder may be more readily and 
safely accomplished by change of feed and 
manner of feeding. ’ 

* Care should be taken not to get work 
horses too fat,“as this will impair their 
efficiency when put to heavy spring work, but 
the feeder should have a care to see that 
strengthening food should be given, and in 
most instances an appetizing variety. 

Greoming the work horse regularly should 
not be omitted from this time on, and they 
should be required to do some sort of light 
work on the farm before the heavy spring 
plowing is begun. There is usually fuel and 
manure to haul at this time of year and all 
the work animals should be required te do 
a part of this work, in ordér to season them 
for regular work. ; 

If there are young horses to break, be 
sure to get it done before the busy season is 
on. It is a work that needs to be gone at 
in-a deliberate way, and you can have a 
great deal more patience with an unruly, 
stubborn colt ween you do not feel that the 
work of getting in the spring crops is not 
pressing. 

If there is a surplus of horses on the farm, 
this is the time to shape them up for the 
spring market, and they should be made nice 
and fat for appearance counts a whole lot 
when you have an animal you want to put 
upon the market. Some time should be spent 
in handling them, so they will show off to 
good advantage to the prospective buyer. 





Moisture escapes quite rapidly from the 
surface of- an uncultivated field, but if the 
soil is stirred to a depth of 2 or 3 inches, a 
surface mulch is formed and the upward 
movement of soil moisture is checked.—[Ok- 
lahoma Experiment Station. 


WINTER VEGETABLE GROWING IN FLORIDA 


CHARLES DE WOLFE BROWER 


The distinctions between the seasons marked 
by the abundance or lack of certain vege- 
tables and fruits are disappearing. When 
through the north the earth is frozen hard 
and icy winds are blowing, the products of 
Florida and California supply the markets, 
and dining tables of hotels and homes bring 
stories of sunny skies and mellow soil. Ten- 
der lettuce and crisp celery can be obtained 
readily during winter months. On the St 
John river, where it flows through Lake Mon- 
roe, is Sanford, 125 miles by rail from Jack- 
sonville, and locally known, like its famous 
Michigan prototype, as Celery city. 

Here the climate, lay of the land, soil and 
possibility of sub-irrigation are all factors in 
the trucker’s success. A strip of land on 
each side of the river, of uncertain length, 
but not more than one or two miles wide, 
provides artesian white sulphur water from 
80 to 100 feet deep, there being a flow with 
strong pressure and with a temperature of 
about 72 degrees. This water is entirely 
different from that of the adjacent lake or 
river. It has been noticed, however, that 
the tlow is affected somewhat in time of 
drouth. Because of these wells the unique 
sub-irrigation system is possible. 

At some place along the highest side of 
the piece of land to be cultivated, a well is 


driven; five acres requiring two wells, the 
cost of one being about $75. Pipes lead from 
the well along the upper side of the land 
and every 20 feet, at right angles to these, 


parallel lines of common 2 to 3-inch terra 
cotta tiles are skilfully laid end to end, 18 
inches deep and covered with fiber before the 
trench is filled with earth. Pockets, or silt 
holes, as they might be called elsewhere, 
are dug and bricked up at the lower end of 
each line of tile. If the land has a fall of 
several feet, a terrace may be made and a 
[To Page 505.] 





THE PRIDE OF OAK KNOLL FARM IN EASTERN NEW YORK STATE 


The two handsome horses are brothers, whose sire is Ulmer, the imported French Coach stallion. 
three-year-old, 16 hands high, is a beautiful mahogany bay with black points. 
and light farm work, and has excellent speed and action as well as beauty. The younger horse is a perfect match 
for his brother, though a year younger. They were bred by Aaron Merritt of Schenectady county, N Y. 


The 
He has been broken to the wagon 


Number 24 
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542M BUILEING BOPARLEMS DISCUSSED 
GEORGE W. PALMER, GREENE COUNTY, N Y 


I note with great interest your announce- 
ment that H. E. Cook is making a special 
study for you of all types of construction 
in farm buildings. I interpret this action 
as manifesting a desire on your part to aid 
the farmer to determine which are the best ma- 
terials to use and the best form to use them. 
I also construe it as an invitation to the 
farmers to aid you in the good work by sub- 
mitting suggestions, plans and experiences, 
for general comment and criticism, as being 
the best method of getting at the desired 
result and avoiding losses to them through 
faulty construction of buildings. 

I have under consideration a barn for 60 
eows. No storage of any kind in this build- 
ing. Excavation to be 4 feet deep for fioor 
and walls. The walls to be 18 inches thick, 
4 feet under ground and 10 feet above 
ground, laid in cement and sand mortar. 
The roof pitched and covered with steel. The 
under side of roof to be lathed and plastered 
with adamant plaster, so that it can be 
sprayed and washed down. As many windows 
as may be required for perfect ventilation 
and lighting. 

I have reasoned that the walls would ab- 
sorb and transmit moisture from either side, 
when the moisture was greater in either than 
in the stone wall, at least to the capacity of 
the walls to hold moisture. I have thought 
that the air on the inside, warmed by the 
animal heat, would rise and pass out through 
the escape ventilators, while the fresh air 
from the outside came in to take its place, and 
I have thought that the warm air, being 
capable of carrying more moisture than, the 
colder air, would not permit condensation to 
any detrimental extent. I have thought to 
have the ventilation so complete that the 
air could not become damp and vitiated by 
long confinement. I have thought by fre- 
quent spraying and washing down of walls 
to secure cleanliness and the absolute 
destruction of all disease germs and offensive 
odors of all kinds. 

I have also had in contemplation the con- 
struction of a barn, for general storage pur- 
poses. Floor to be built as in the cow barn. 
Walls 4 feet under ground and 20 feet above, 
2 feet thick and laid with sand and cement 
mortar. I have thought of partitioning a part 
of this barn off into square silos, for the 
storing of hay as well as corn fodder. I am 
confident that we can cure hay and preserve 
it, by excluding the air from it, as well as 
any product of the farm. 

We propose to bale the hay as it is cut in 
the field and as soon as possible get it into 
the silo. We hope by this means to avoid 
the losses of rainy seasons. I expect the as- 
sistance of the department of agriculture, 
bureau of plant industry. If you, Mr Cook, 
or any of your many readers know of any 
reasons why this is not practical, we should 
be glad to have them imitate your example 
of seeking and giving information on all mat- 


ters of interest to your readers through the - 


columns of your paper. We will gladly re- 
ciprocate when we have any to comnmiunicate 
of importance, as we hope to have in the 
near future if our plan of curing hay is suc- 
cessful. 


COOK’S COMMENT 


The single story barn can be built. I do 
not believe, however, that we should advise 
building them. .The milk commissions did 
generally advise them until a system of ven- 
tilation was found so complete that the ceil- 
ing could be perfectly tight. I do not know 


ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


now that any milk commission insists upon a 
one-story barn. 

What Mr Palmer says about ventilation 
and moisture condensation may be well 
enough, but, reading between the lines, I 
should say he has had; very little practical or 
scientific knowledge of the subject. His hay 
bailing scheme and the attempt to keep it in 
the silo won’t work. Repeated effort has 
been made to silo hay and that class of forage 
crops under the most favorable conditions, 
but rarely have they succeeded. It would 
have to be cut and water added. 


FALL PIGS IN COLD WEATHER 
W. N. UNDERWOOD, ILLINOIS 


In caring for fall pigs during the winter, I 
provide sufficient shelter for them, where 
they can take refuge from the wet and cold 
storms and where they can sleep dry and 
warm during cold, frosty nights. I thor- 
oughly disinfect and whitewash their sleep- 
ing quarters, keeping them as clean as 
possible. Contrary to common belief, hogs 
have some habits which raise them above 
other domestic animals from the standpoint 
of cleanliness. For example, unless com- 
pelled to do so, a hog will not sleep in its 
own filth. If part of the fioor of the pen is 
raised and kept well bedded with straw, 
while the rest is not, all excrement will be 
left on the unbedded portion of the floor, and 
the bed itself will always be clean. I allow 
the pigs the run of a lot for exercise, and 
keep their drinking places clean and the 
water supply pure. 


In feeding the pigs, I give them _ shorts 


‘mixed with second crop clover, which has 


; 


been cut fine, for the morning and noon feed, 
and corn and slop for the evening meal. I 
keep charcoal, ashes and salt accessible at all 
times, which act as a vermifuge and pre- 
ventive of disease. I keep the feeding trough 
clean, and allow no stale feed to remain in 
it from one feed to the next. I find that best 
results come by feeding a little under their 
capacity rather than all they can consume, 
which assists their digestive apparatus to take 
care of the food, thus insuring the rapid 
growth and health of the young animals. 





UTILIZING SOIL NITROGEN 


In order that soil nitrogen be trans- 
formed into an available form, the proper 
kinds of bacteria must be present, and the 
conditions for their growth must ‘be favor- 
able. An abundant supply of oxygen is essen- 
tial to bacterial growth, and this can be 
obtained by plowing and the thorough work- 
ing of the soil, particularly during the 
growing season. This according to Prof 
C. D. Woods in an address before Massachu- 
setts board of agriculture. For the best 
growth of bacteria the land should be 
neither dry nor wet. 

The proper moisture conditions in the case 
of land not naturally well drained can be 
improved by artificial drainage. Tile drains 
are best, and in the end the cheapest. Bac- 
teria grow best in warm soil. The removal 
of surplus water by drainage, frequent till- 
age and a roughened surface tend to warmth 
of soil. Dark colored soil will warm faster 
in the sun than light colored; but, as it 
cools off faster in the night, dark soil does 
not warm up so much more rapidly as one 
might at first think. 

If the land is well stocked with the proper 
bactaria, the application of farm manure will 
usually give returns far greater than can 
be measured by the plant food it carries. 
Farm manure, either fresh or ripened, is well 


“with roots’ produced gain 


stocked with bacteria, among which there 
will always be large numbers of the proper 
organisms for transforming the nitrogen intc 
available form. The addition of manure is 
often of great benefit to recently drained 
swampy land, which will usually be deficient 
in nitrogen transforming bacteria. Bacteria 
do not work well in the presence of acid; 
hence the addition of even a small amount 
of lime to the field may greatly hasten 
nitrogen transformation. This explains in 
many instances the beneficial effect of appli- 
cations of lime to recently drained land that 
was rather wget before drainage. 
PREVENTING NITROGEN LOSS 

Nitrate nitrogen is very readily Iost in a 
variety of ways from the soil. The surest 
way to prevent loss is to have plants grow- 
ing upon the land all of the time during 
the growing season. The old practice of 
allowing land to lie fallow should never be 
practiced from the standpoint of the nitro- 
gen supply. The aim should be to practice 
thorough and frequent cultivation, and 
always keep a crop growing on the land. 
This is even more important in the summer 
and fall than in the first of the season. 

The importance of a rotation of crops for 
farmers cannot be too strongly insisted upon. 
At least one crop, and if the rotation extends 
over a period of five years, two crops, in the 
rotation should be a legume. Whenever the 
hay grown is to be fed on the farm, mam- 
moth red or alsike clover should be used in 
the seed mixture. If the land will not grow 
clover, everything should be done to assist 
this crop, such as using lime if the soil is 
acid, and inoculating the soil with the bac 
teria that form root nodules on clover. 


FINE YIELD OF POTATOES 

H. E, COOK, LEWIS COUNTY, N ¥ 
The potato experiences of T. E. Martin of 
Monroe county, N Y, are always interesting. 
His yield for 1906, as reported by American 


Agriculturist, was an average of 417 bushels 


on 18 acres. The extreme drouth the past 
season interfered with maximum production, 
but still the yield was 301% bushels per acre 
upon the same area. 

Potato planting was finished May 14. -One 
ton copper sulphate and 17 barrels lime were 
sprayed onto this field in 23,650 gallons of 
water, between July 8 and September 16. 
Each application was made in an opposite 
direction. 

The check rows left unsprayed gave a yield 
reduced by 93% bushels per acre. 

The field was cultivated 12 times, and what 
Was necessary by hand to take out a few 
weeds. 

About 1900 pounds fertilizer was used per 
acre; put on in two applications with a grain 
drill just before planting. This was made 
up of nitrate of soda, sulphate of potash, 
blood, tankage, finely ground bone and rock, 
analyzing 3.1% nitrogen, 9.9% phosphoric acid 
and 12.5% potash. 

The g.Dund- was harrowed as soon as the 
crop was removed and sown to wheat. 


Silage in Numerous Tests in comparison 
in steers more 
cheaply than roots. While roots are highly 
desirable, most stock feeders in the- United 
States find it more desirable ‘to put up silage 
for the succulent portion of the ration. 


Dead Losses are more profitable than liv- 
ing losses, such as keeping stock of any kind 
or growing a crop of any kind that does not 
pay. 














WINTER VEGETABLE GROWING IN FLORIDA 
[From Page 503.] 


series of pockets be put in half way between 
the weil pipe and lower side. 

Though the land would generally be called 
level, gentle inclines occur, facilitating irri- 
gation. The absolute control of the water 
is now secured. When not needed, it is shut 
off at the well_and the lines of tile drain 
away the superfluous water, as in time of 
rains. When the plants need moisture, the 
ends of the drains are closed at the pockets, 
the well is opened and then from the tile 
joints the water percolates through the soil, 
the larger or smaller quantity being dis- 
tributed according to the age of the plants 


and weather conditions. Almost _ perfect 
drainage and irrigation are thus made 
possible. 


The farms or patches are small, the ma- 
jority ranging from one to 1% acres. Many 
are but parts of an acre, and the largest 
last year amounted only to 13 acres. Un- 
cleared lands cost from $50 to $250 an acre, 
and improved from $300 to $1000. The grower 
is known as atrucker. After the preliminary 
work of grubbing and clearing away palmetto 
scrub and bushes has been accomplished, such 
work costing from $75 to $100 an acre, and 
the soil is clean and soft, the seed is planted 
at one side. 

Celery seed is imported from France and 
costs $3.40 a pound at retail. Small plants 
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ing from 28 to 40 heads. Celery runs from 
400 to 1200 flat box crates to the acre. 

An interesting method of protecting the 
celery from the ravages of the cutworm con- 
sists in spreading a narrow line of cotton- 
seed meal mixed with paris green on each 
side of the rows. The worms like the meal 
and so take the poison. The meal is an 
excellent fertilizer. Here is a hint for home 
gardens, where corn, lima beans and other 
vegetables suffer from this pest. 

The soil is a gray sand, and like most 
Florida land, requires considerable fertilizer, 
which is quickly used. The commercial mate- 
rial commonly spread, costs $40 a ton, and 
is a large item in the expense account. Negro 
laborers receive $1.25 a day, and women and 
children share in much of the work. 

In quality, the celery is hardly equal to 
the Kalamazoo varieties, but is claimed to 
surpass that of California in flavor. Truckers 
hold that the central Florida. lettuce takes 
precedence of all, no matter where grown, 
in sweetness and tenderness. The main mar- 
kets are New York, Chicago and St Louis. 
Shipments of lettuce begin in November, 
when northern markets are clear, and in De- 
cember the season is at its hight. Celery 
shipments begin about Christmas time. Time 
and destination depend much on the markets, 
which have to be closely watched. The opin- 
ion—of rather doubtful character, it will 
seem to consumers—is held by some that 
“it is better to have poor stuff on™a good 
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market than good stuff on a poor market.” 
Prices vary greatly. Baskets of lettuce have 
sold at Christmas time for $4, costing about 
$1 to raise. It is needless to say that this 
was exceptional. Celery costs from 45 to 
65 cents a crate to raise. Last season some 
lettuce sold at $3.40 a crate, and some for 
56 cents. Freight and express companies give 
the following figures for 1905-6: Shipments 
of celery, 123,950 crates; lettuce, 60,163 crates. 
The average conservative price for the former 
received by the shipper at Sanford, put at 
$1.75, and the same for the lettuce at $1.50, 
give as a total amount realized by the truckers 
in this single section of central Florida, $307,- 
267. Out of this must come all expenses, 
not the least of which are the railroad rates. 
The main factor of success is the man. As 
one trucker expressed it, “For all the work, 
capital is needed in the head as well as in 
the pocket.” 








Engine a Good Servant—I have owned a 
five-horse power gasoline engine for about 
three years, and the cost so far, except for 
oil and gasoline, is not worth mentioning. It 
is used for cutting and grinding feed and 
tools, sawing wood, husking and shelling corn. 
I could not think of farming without it. 
About five gallons of gasoline will run the 
engine ten hours at full power. It cost $275. 
[A. D. Bannister, Orleans County, N Y. 





sell for $2 a 1000. Seed 
may. be sown from 
May to September, and 
requires about six 
months for maturing 
the time of transplant- 
the crop. The plants 
are usually transplant- 
ed twice and on attain- 
ing the proper size, the 
rows are boarded up. 
Two men can handle 
an acre of celery until 
shipping time. All the 
cultivating is done by 
hand with hoes or 
hand cultivators, as 
more space can thus be 
utilized for cultivation 
and the least possible 
damage be done to the 
plants. 

Lettuce seed is sown 
in Augtist and Septem- 
ber. This crop requires 
about 90 days for ma- 
turing, or 60 to 80 from 
the time of transplant- 


ing. Two kinds of let- 
tuce are raised, Cali- 
fornia Cream Butter 


with straight leaf gnd 
white head, and Big 
Boston with curly leaf. 
The latter has the rep- 














utation of being the 
more tender and is the 
most popular of the 
two. One man can 
eare for an acre until 
shipping time. By 


some truckers, the let- 
tuce is set out between 
rows of celery and then 
worked off, leaving the 
ground clear for the 
latter. From 200 to 


April 1. 
July. 


500 baskets or hampers 
can be raised on an 
acre, the hampers hold- 


at Sanford, Fila. 





sown about September 20. 
crops are taken annually from these lands. 
followed with celery and cucumbers. 
This crop was planted in the open field and was harvested early in January. It 
The price varies considerably. 


Big Boston is the leading variety of lettuce, and is planted almost exclusively 
Shipments of well-headed lettuce are usually made 60 to 90 days later. 
Lettuce is the first crop, followed by successive plantings, and this 
The illustration gives a splendid idea of a midwinter crop on a vacant lot 


baskets or hampers, the better grades packing from 28 to 40 heads. 
growing, express charges and commission merchants’ fees are deducted, there may be little left for the grower. 


HARVESTING LETTUCE IN MID-WINTER FOR NORTHERN MARKETS 


The growing of lettuce in central Florida for northern markets is an important industry. The winter lettuce 
or canvas stock, as it is known locally, is put in the ground about December | and is marketed from February | to 
Canvas lettuce-is also followed by cucumbers, put in about March 10 and harvested from April 15 to early 


in this section from seed 
As a rule, three 


is shipped in 
After cost of 
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A Splendid Potato from Ohio 


One of the potatoes exhibited at 
the Ohio state fair last fall which 
attracted our attention was an im- 
proved strain of Green Mountain. 
Speaking of this variety the producer, 
J. F. Keller of Licking county, O, 
says: Several years ago we procured 
a small amount of seed from a well- 
known farm of the original Green 
Mountain potato. I noted the very 
desirable and strong features this po- 
tato possessed; on the other hand, 
among the undesirable qualities was 
Jack of uniformity and smoothness in 
the tubers. The eyes were too deep, 
and the yield usually not in keeping 
with the vigor and spread of the vine. 

By careful selection of certain hills 
and tubers showing the ieast fault 
in these respects, I eventually secured 
a potato that practically eliminated 
all the faults. Py growing these sev- 
eral years under most favorable cul- 
tural conditions on a light loam soil 
abundantly supplied with humus and 
chemicals, I finally secured what I 
consider ‘a strain of Green Mountain 
that is far superior to the-original. I 
planted only perfect specimens, and, 
as a result, have secured a _ potato 
possessing all the strong points of the 
original and lacking the undesirable 
ones, 

The: potato is cream white, with a 
slightly netted skin, rather oblong and 
somewhat flattened, as wel] as uni- 
form in size. It sets moderately well 
and a large per cent of the tubers of 
the potatoes develop to marketable 
size. Only 4% of the total yield has 
been considered culls on my farm 
during the past six years, Tubers are 
rarely, if ever, hollow, and are su- 
perb for table use. It is a yielder of 
exceptional merit and it is popular 
wherever it has been grown. See il- 
lustration in this issue on page 509. 


Farm Labor Problems Discussed 


CHARLES BIERMACHER, ULSTER CO, N Y¥ 











IT am an old reader of American 
‘Agriculturist and am very much in- 
terested in it. Very often I have felt 
like putting my oar in to discuss ques- 
tions. I cannot resist any more. The 
article by Aaron Merritt of Albany 
county, N Y, in American Agricultur- 
ist, November 30, 1907, on the farm 
labor question is certainly an impor- 
tant one, but I do not fully agree 
with him. I do not think that Mr 
Merritt is correct in stating that only 
the difference in wages drives the 
young men away from the farm. In 
my opinion, it is more likely the long 
hours. 

Why is it imperative to board the 
hired man? Many farmers do for the 
sake of being able to call on the man 
for service at all hours of the day 
and night. ivery wide-awake farm- 
er knows that it is very hard to get 
any American to work under such 
conditions. Give a hired man regular 
hours, say from 7 p m to 5.30 a m. 
Use the help as human beings and 
more men would stay on the farm. 
Why is a foreigner out of the ques- 
tion? I am a foreigner myself, a 
German, naturalized in this country. 
I am just as proud of my ancestry 
as any American is of this great 
country. 

I am not trying to break a lance 
for myself here, as I am out of the 
question. But I have four brothers- 
in-law, all fine young men, who are 
going to be American citizens like 
myself. I would like to match these 
boys against any of our American 
boys, either in manners or ability. T 
employ six day men, all Americans, 
except one. I have no trouble to get 
more help if needed. I pay $1.50 per 
day for ten hours’ work. The men 
board themselves. 


_ 


The Greatest Fool is the man who 
tries to fool others. Sooner or later 
he will trip himself up. 
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Fertilizers for Potatoes 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 


A subscriber desires to know, 
first, the best fertilizer for po- 
tato land consisting of black, 


sandy loam, such as is found in New- 
ton county. Second, whether horse 
or cow manure would be the most 
suitable for his purpose. Third, what 
kind of commercial fertilizer would 
serve a good purpose. Fourth, how 
much of either, or of both, should 
be applied per acre. 

The first question cannot be an- 
swered with precision without know- 
ing much about the exact character 
of the land. The professor of agron- 
omy, at the experiment station could 
probably give an intelligent answer 
to the same. For growing potatoes 
the relative values of horse and cow 
manure would depend largely on the 
amount of grain used in the food in 
each instance. But if there is any 
considerable tendency to produce 
scab in those lands, then it would be 
a mistake to use such fertilizer, as 
farm manure favors the spread of 
such fungous diseases, 

All things considered I would expect 
that a complete commercial fertilizer 
would be the best, that is, it would 
have all three of the important ele- 
ments of growth in it, viz, nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash. On the 
basis of the composition of the po- 
tato this would mean 4%% nitrogen, 
2% phosphoric acid and 10 of potash. 
It is probable, however, that a much 
larger proportion of phosphoric acid 
would be called for on the lands 
named. The humus could be obtained 
from any green matter that would 
grow’ on the lands. 


Answering New York Fodder Problems 


Cc. J. HUNN 








The value of an agricultural col- 
lege lies not alone in instructing stu- 
dents, but also ‘in certain experi- 
mental departments which cope with 


local and national problems. The 
Cornell agricultural college, under 
state supervisor, has several such 


departments, one of which, the 
agronomy department, is carrying on 
extensive experiments. Most  pleas- 
ing results are being obtained from 
an extensive study of the timothy 
plant, having in mind two general 
principles: namely, types of growth 
and economic value. The original 
strip was planted in the fall of 1903 
and since this time the timothy has 
produced three mature crops. This 
strip is retained for two things: (a) 
to determine how true a plant will 
come to itself each succeeding year, 
or to find but how much it will vary 
in type. Timothy retains only the 
roots from year to year, consequently 
the vegetative portion above ground 
is subject to great variation. There 
are nearly 12,000 plants in the test, 
which will terminate .in 1909; (b) 
to determine the life history of the 
timothy plant, to find out how long 
it will live as a pure plant and how 
often itgmeeds to be weeded. Large 
numbers are necessarily employed 
in this test. 

Two plants, both from the same 
source, were taken Mm the summer of 
1904 from those planted the year 
previous, one having a tendency to 
be very weak and the other very vig- 
orous. The weak plant yielded two 
ounces of hay as against one pound 
in the case of the vigorous one. 
experiment is to prove whether the 
qualities weak and strong are due to 
heredity or to environment. The re- 
sults are that like produces like, giv- 


ing the figures of 12 to 15 pounds 
hay per 100 plants, as against 35 to 
40 pounds per 100 plants of the 


strong. There is also a tendency for 
the weak plants to die out befcre the 
vigorous ones, which live 50% longer. 
This experiment also shows that im- 


proved seed results in better and 
longer living plants, and that great 
variation results from two individ- 


vals 

Some of the plants show a tendency 
to retain their green coloring matter 
longer than others, although the seeds 
ripened at the same time. This chare- 


This | 





CROPS 


acteristic indicates that the particu- 
lar type is excellently adapted to 
pasture use, for it curtails the neces- 
sity to reseed pasture land. There 
are some 20 characters for which 
timothy is selected, namely: Scanty 
and numerous leaves, hunched and 
spreading plants, fine and coarse 
leaves, stems and heads, long and 
short leaves, penciled head, which 
indicates vigor dark and light nodes, 
stoloniferous habit, early and late 
bloom, early and late aftermath and 
tall and sharp plants. Plants have 
been selected having in mind these 
several characteristics, and sowed in 
the proving grounds between check 
rows, which were taken from the 
heaviest yielding rows, producing 
one pound of hay to the plant. About 
66 to 75% of the selections came true. 

“There is a limitation to the selec- 
tion of the heaviest yielding plants,” 
says Prof John W. Gilmore. “It 
would be best to select plants which 
are just below the maximum yield.” 
This has proved correct in the con- 
sideration of the human race and also 
among some of the fruits, and no 
reason has yet presented itself to say 
that timothy will act contrary to this 
law. One important question which 
has not yet been answered is to the 
mode of fertilization, for only cir- 
cumstantial evidence is on hand. At 
present it would appear that timothy 
is both cross and self-fertilized, but 
as yet the limits are unknown. The 
problem is whether either mode of 
fertilization tends to weaken a plant. 

Clovers have also been planted 
with a view of determining the life 
histories of the various types. These 
clover plants were planted in the 
spring of 1906 and about 50% of the 
red and mammoth clovers were win- 
terkilled, while only 20% of the alsike 
and white has perished. Clovers also 
show the same general variation as 
does timothy. These selections have 
been planted in rows between check 
rows of the market red clover. 

The experiment of the use of vari- 
ous fertilizers upon the growth of 
alfalfa, and in which of each plots, 
one-half were limed and the other 
left bare, leads to the results that 
lime, inoculation and’ manure are the 
best alfalfa producers on poor alfalfa 
soils, such as Dunkirk clay loam. 
This type of soil is a very good grass 
land, but can grow two tons of al- 
falfa to the acre at the first cutting. 
One of the graduate students has 
collected alfalfa seed from all. over 
the world and is making selections 
from the geographical strains. He 


has samples from all over United 
States, South America, Asia and 
Europe. 


The department is also experiment- 
ing with root crops to determine how 
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far they may be ‘substituted for corn. 
Mangels, turnips, rutabagas, sugar 
beets, carrots, kohi-rabi, parsnips and 
cabbage are all used in this experi- 
ment. The department wishes to find 
the most economic methods of sowing 
these seeds, how to cure the roots 
and the value of home-grown seed, 
compared with imported seed. It al- 
so wishes to determine the feasibility 
of sowing buckwheat with these seeds 
so as to help early cultivation. 

Last, but not least, is a grass garden 
containing about 50 species of eco- 
nomic grasses for both faculty and 
student study. The plants are all 
separated out as individuals and 
make the study very rational. 


Profitable Farming in New Jersey ¢ 
H. E. COOK 








Opportunity is written on every 
hand in our eastern agriculture. We 
have been telling big western stories 
during the past quarter century. For 
the next 25 years we shall talk of 
the phenomena of the east. It may 
have to be in the aggregate. be- 
cause holdings will be small. Mr 
Isaac T. Shute of Gloucester county, 
N J, is an example. Six years ago he 
bought 78 acres of sandy land for 
$1600. Upon this farm several white 
men and finally a negro had stranded. 
Mr Shute was listed in the same class. 

He and his business wife, formerly 
a city girl, transformed this waste 
farm into a profitable producer. Ma- 
nure and fertilizer were used freely 
the first year without much net profit. 
Vegetables for Philadelphia market 
were grown. Stable manure, green 
crops and chemical fertilizer, com- 
bined with good cultivation, are the 
instruments. About three trips a week 
are made by team hauling 2% tons. 
The start is made at 5 p m, making 
the round trip of 36 miles, returning 
in the morning. One man is employed 
by the year and sufficient extra help 
in the growing season. 

Last year a new house was built 
at a cost of $3000. The place would 
now sell, I was informed by Mr Shute’s 
neighbors, for more than three times 
its first cost. 

This adds one to the list of those 
who are aiding to upbuild our east- 
ern farm valuation. There is no 
magical way to do it as we look into 
the future, but when the. view is 
backward the growth may be made 
so rapid that we wonder. People 
who live upon soils containing natural 
resources who fail to get crops should 
take courage from these people who 
have lands, which, as Mr Shute said, 
would become barren again if cropped 
without care for six years. 
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It will pay you to spray your 
Fruit Trees and Vines for pro- 
tection from écale and all insect 
‘ and fungus diseases. FREE 
uction Book shows the 
famous EMPIRE KING, OR 
MONARCH and other sprayers; also gives & 
lot of formulas and other valuable information. 
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Choice Seed Potatoes 


Our Celebrated Improved Green Mountain Potato 


was first placed on the market nine years ago 
and has made a record as a producer in field 
cultare never equaled by any potato. The aver- 
(fe ield for this period is 275 bushels per acre 
eld ealture). @ lowest yield 225 bushels in 
%. The highest, 464 in 1904: ” in 1906, 265 
os 1907. Every bushel ever grown b 2,000 to 
$,000 bushels annually, has been sold for seed 
with orders for 1 3,000 bushels yearly we 
could not fill for lack of stock. While it is the 
cote of general market potatoes, it is equally 
irable for domestic use 
Send for CATALOG Noi 11, which, will tell you 
much about the 83 varieties we grow. 


Lindenwald Potato Fa Farm 


J. F. Ketxer, Prop. 
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The Keuka Lake Grape Situation 


E, C. GILLETT 





To fully appreciate the grape basket 
situation in the Keuka lake region 
we must have'an understanding of 
the conditions which have existed here 
for some years, The lake has some 
60 miles of shore line, on which are 
located about 10,000 acres of vineyard. 
Hammondsport, with the Erie rail- 
road, is located at one end of the lake, 
and Penn Yan, with the Penna and N 
y C railroads at the other end of the 
jake. The grape industry § started 
years ago at Hammondsport and 
gradually spread over the entire dis- 
trict. 

Mammoth wine cellars were built 
about Hammondsport, causing cost of 
the grapes, which are sold in trays for 
wine, to go to that end of the lake. 
Large buyers located at Penn Yan, 
who bought grapes packed in baskets 
for table use, or who bought in trays 
and packed them themselves, thus 
drew most of that trade to Penn 
Yan. Lately the wine industry has 
been developed at this end of the lake 
and large wine-cellars have been 
built, thus contesting with Hammonds- 
port, the wine end of the industry. 
The basket factories are mostly at, or 
near, Penn Yan. 

THIS SEASON’S DEVELOPMENTS 

This season there was a shortage of 
baskets and the makers and dealers 
naturally supplied their old customers 
first, so the complaint of shortage 
seems to be mostly from the Ham- 
mondsport end of the lake. Hence 
,Hammondsport business men and 
grape growers issued a call for a 
meeting of growers for the purpose 
of organizing a stock company to 
make baskets for its members, so 
they may be sure of what they need 
when they want them and at a rea- 
sonable price. 

Something over 100 growers and 
others responded to the call for a 
meeting December 3 at Hammonds- 
port and about 20 subscribed for about 
one-tenth of the required amount of 
stock. The stockholders elected di- 
rectors, and the directors chose their 


ORCHARD AND VINEYARD 


officers. The directors were distributed 
throughout the whole grape growing 
district, and each one is expected to 
canvass his section for more stock. 
The officers chosen were; President, 
Fred Culver of Penn Yan; vice-presi- 
dent, L. D. Masson of Hammondsport; 
secretary-treastrer, Lyman aAulls of 
Hammondsport. 
SUCCESS NOT FULLY ASSURED 

The success of the movement is as 
yet in a good deal of doubt. The 
small amount of stock subscribed, 
about $2000, compared with what is 
necessary to successfully carry on a 
basket plant, and the general apathy 
of most growers living in the vicin- 
ity of Penn Yan, is not very encourag- 
ing. There was a feeling that there 
was a little jealousy on the part of 
Hammondsport and the Erie railroad 
at the supremacy enjoyed by Penn 
Yan and its railroads in the making 
of baskets and the marketing of 
grapes in them. The idea was preva- 
lent among Penn Yan men that if 
Hammondsport men wanted baskets 
let them build factories and make 
them, or else buy of Penn Yan and 
pay the price. 

On the other hand, Hammondsport 
feels that the largest dealer at Penn 
Yan has practically cornered the bas- 
ket trade, and is making more out of 
it than is warranted, and is using his 
control over the basket trade to force 
growers to sell their grapes to him. 
In a time of shortage of baskets he 
has furnished them only to those who 
sell grapes to him. This dealer said 
to the writer that this movement of 
the growers would be a good thing 
for them if they would carry it 
through and stick together, but he 
feared they did not realize what a 
large amount of money it would take 
to make it a success. He said that 
at. one time last season he had $108,- 
000 invested in baskets. 





Glut of Foreign Grapes—Imports of 
Almeria (Spanish) grapes into the 
United States this season are running 
heavy. The movement will likely 
prove one-half again as large as that 
of last season. Dealers say the pro- 
portion of inferior stock is much 


larger than usual, and this is anece- 
ing prices. Quotations are at an 


abnormally low level, grapes retailing 


as low as 15 cents per pound at some 
western centers, whereas in many 
seasons they bring 30 to 40 cents, or 
even higher. It is claimed the heavy 
imports this season are due to the 
anxiety of American dealers to head 
supplies this way. Liberal advances 
were made to Spanish vineyardists 
during the growing season around $3 
per barrel. This price was sufficient 
to force many grapes that would or- 
dinarily have gone into wine presses 
across the Atlantic. 


South Leads in White Oak—The 
chief source of supply of white oak is 
now in the southern Appalachian re- 
gion. West Virginia, with an esti- 
mated stumpage ,of nearly 5,000,000,- 
000 board feet, has more than one- 
third of the standing white oak of 
this region. Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Virginia and North Carolina follow in 
the order named. White oak is one 
of the most widely distributed and 
commercially important trees of the 
United States. Circular 105 of the 
forest service deals with the growth 
and uses of this important wood. It 
will be mailed free upon request to 
the forester, U S department of agri- 
culture. 





rcharding in Maryland is on the 
increase. There is a tendency in re- 
cent plantings to select varieties more 
from the standpoint of quality. We 
consider this a move in the direction 
of raising our pomological ideals. The 
nurseries report that there is less call 
for some of the varieties that are 
known to be lacking in quality.— 
[Prof W. N. Hutt 





We nave what we call a farmers’ 
club. All members cumbine orders 
for fertilizers. One person orders the 
goods, and we give him 5 cents a 100 
for handling and filling the orders. 
In this way we have reduced the price 
of our fertilizer from $2 to $5 a ton 
wholesale. We get bone meal for $20 
a ton.—[{John Hamilton, Ohio. 
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farmer on the ordinary farm. 


can’t afford to overlook it. 







shan't cost you one 


Now, we want you to get our 
question of which is the b best Spreader for you to buy. 
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‘=the Spreader that’s been on Ld market for years 
at has stood the test of tim 
The AMERICAN MANURE 
3° an experiment—it outgrew the experimental 
stage 


SPREADER is 


ears before the market became 
flood with Spreaders made by generally 
unknown manufacturers—and it is backed 
by a company whose name alone is suf- 
ficient guarantee of its quality. 

The AMERICAN Manure Spreader has 
proved its merits to the American farmer— 
and it has grown more popular with the 
practical farmers of the country, year after 
year, than any other Spreader manufactured. 

The AMERICAN has ome kno 
all over the country as the STANDARD 
for all Manure Spreaders—and that is why 


it has so many imitators. The AMERICAN is the result of over 25 years of actual 
manufacturing experience—and it is built to meet the requirements of the practical 
It is a Spreader that will not ory please and satisfy 
ou_on its ease of operation and the results it gives you—but @ machine that will pay 
‘or itself in iess than a year, out of the time and the money it saves you. 
And it goes direct from our factory to your farm ona Trial Plan so liberal that you 


fae D Direct to You—On Trial— 
And On Time If Desired—Freight Allowed 


You can use an AMERICAN a full month on your own f 
FREE—as a test, so that you can be sure that it is Spreader 
if it doesn’t please you—if it hasn’t proved that it is absolutely the 
ever saw—and the eae that you want—just ship it 


just the 
Spreader you 
tight back to us and the test 

before you deeide this 


Don’t Do a Thing About 


Buy 


e machine we illustrate here is our Handy 


operation is not equaled by any other spreaderin the world—that can be quickly taken off 
and on any ordinary wagon running-gears or truck—that works perfectly under all conditions 
—that starts easily andruns freely—and thatis up to the famous AMERICAN quality in 
This Handy Box Spreader is the ideal size forthe ordinary farm—it is light 
in draft—has no gears or clutches to bind—and is so constructed that the Spreading appa- 

fatus can be quickly and easily removed, so that with an end gate put in, the box can be 


every detail. 


used for a hundred other useful purposes. 
Be sure 


fail to write for the book today—it’ s FREE— 
“How to Make Money Grow. 


123 Hastings Street 


Mote—We have branch houses in all of the leading trade centers, where full stock of 
machines and repairs are carried to insure prompt delivery. 


orn 


A Bo 










ing a Manure Spreader 
Until You Hear from Us 


You simply can’t afford to buy a Spreader anywhere without first getting our provost- 
tion. And you can’t afford to do without a first-class Spreader like the American when you 
=o it at such a low price and on such a liberal plan. 

h 


get our proposition—and our BIG FREE 
from anyone. This Book describes and illustrates our entire line of American Manure 
Spreaders—9 styles and 5 sizes—and quotes prices that mean money in your pocket. 
and with it we'll send Mr. Collier's latest book, 
This is a valuable guide on the important s.bject of Fer- 
tilization, and is a mine of practical information for the practical farmer. 
we'll send you Our Proposition and Prices and these two valuable books by return mail. 


AMERICAN HARROW COMPANY 








30x Spreader—a machine that for ease of 


Spreader Book before you buy 


Don't 















Write today— 


Detroit, Michigan 





S\MICH 


: 00 32 
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Some Truths About Roofs 


HUA AU. ANNONA AME AAT 


T’S the difference between Carey’s and other 


composition roofings? All the difference in the 
world. Carey’s is made to wear—as long as the 


building stands. Other composition roofings are made 
to sell—at a wide margin of profit. 


CAREY’S 
cement ROOFING 


Flexible 


fs a standard roofing. It is better than any other roofing 
because it contains more real roofing value—a greater 


amount of high-grade, enduring materials. 


No paper to 


rot, no pitch to melt, no gravel to wash off 
Carey’s isthe ONLY composition roofing that—{2) Outlasts the building 
fe covers: (2) Has an absolutely perfect joint(protected by U. 8. patent); 
Will not melt, rot, dry out or lose its life and elasticity: and, 


Will not blow off. 


We are the only manufacturers of a ONE "STANDARD 
GRADE and UNIFORM QUALITY roofing. The roofing 
we offer you is precisely the same as that applied to million 
dollar 


buildings in large cities, Accept no substitute. 


For your own protection. write us for address of nearest dis- 
tributing point; also for Free Sample and Descriptive Booklet, 


THE PHILIP CAREY CO.,( Established 1873) 
25 a Avenue, Cincinnati, O. 
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Good for One Free Book,“POULTRY mao) 


j SURE gags Onna set mt 236, Fremont, Neb., or Dept. 2g,!ndlanapolis,ind. 


send Poultry Profits Book that tells all about Raising Poultry for Market 


H Shen, was aie on shine More egy Mone 


jey—all about the famous Sure Hatch Incubator and how it 





freight paid, under 5 years’ guarantee. I am sin- ' 
and cerely interested and not writing merely ont of curiosity. I want you to tell me how to 
: Mai: make the most money out of chickens, ducks and turkeys. i 
My name is. 
Lloday prea 
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ECONOMY of PAGE FENCE 


The Coiled Spring Steel Wire used im all Page Feaces keep the 
top and bottom firm and rigid at alltimes. This does away with 
the need of top and bottom boards, and Page Fence requires 
fewer posts and staples. The whole fence is heavily galvanized— 
compact—strong—elastic and long lived. Send for 


LUEIR TIES 





Catalog and Folder 


Page Woven Wire Fence Co., sex 914, Adrian, Mich. 














LATEST MODEL 
BONE CUTTEF 
10 Days Free Trial. No money in advance, 


EEN BONE MAKES EGGS 


Lots of them, because it is rich in 
eggs, more fertile, vigorous 


MANN’S 


all other egg elements. You get oosen he 


and 
B ohm earlier Gootien, heavier fowls, bigger pro 


ents all kinds of bone, with ot re moat 
and gristie, easy, fast and fine. Automatise 
feed, open hopper, never clogs. Cat’ig free, 


?..W. MANN CO., Box 10, Milford, Masm 





































‘im perfect, 
Hatch every fertile See. 
priced 6 lass 

EO. MH. STAHL, Gainer, 


self - 





tegton Chickens by 
team with the 


EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 
Or WOODEN HEN 


Tegulating. 


Lowest 
rs made 


Ub 













BROW N 


and test. Write for fence 
The Brown Fence 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


book of 133 styles. 
& Wire Co. 


PAYS THE 
{FREIGHT 






























2% years’ experie’ 
crystallized in the ene 


SUCCESSFUL HATCHES 


and healthy, vigorous chicks are 


RELIABLE. 
INCUBATORS 


mee and | penatient demonstration is 


ect machine, Double heat- 






















e profits are greatest -for 
the man who markets his 


Best equ 
a 
t and make the 















COIL S SPRING FENCE] 


Steel Wire 
Fente ot ue Sy Chick- 
en-tight. Sold direct to tt 
Farmer at oy 


turers prices o 
i a Grist, ro perenoen sere te pare 
Catalogue and price-list 


4 KITSELMAN BROS., 
Box 203 MUNCIE, IND. 
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BIG POULTRY BOOK FREE 


No matter how many poultry books 

~ now have, send for ours too, 
‘contains 128 pages of 15 years’ 
rich experience in poultry ra 

—aiso tells all about the famous 





















EAL PROFITS 
Proved | in Poultry 


















cultural xperiment 
want tof prove it by our 
Tiestrates 








one pe 
ing system, double ventilati: 


l ex- 








Plained in our interesting poul' 
Reliable Incubator & Breeder 





uuleey book. ¥ Write toda: 


Bi Quiney,i 
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GETTING MORE: MONEY FROM POULTRY 


Skim Milk for Poultry 


W. STRATTON, MIDDLESEX CO, MASS 
It is a source of wonderment to me 
that more farmers do not combine 
the dairy and poultry branches of 
farming, when. it may be done with 
so much profit. There is always a 
ready sale for good butter, generally 
considerably above the regular mar- 
ket price, and no one should be con- 
tent to make an inferior article. Then 
there remains the skim milk and 
buttermilk, both of which may be 
used for poultry to the very best ad- 
vantage. Great care must be taken to 
have this milk either sweet or sour, 
however, and allthetimealike. It will 
never do to feed it sweet one day and 
sour the next. I have used it in both 
ways, but like the sweet the best, 
although it may be a little more trou- 
ble to have it so. 

I have never found anything that 
will finish off broilers as well as sweet 
skim milk for a sole drink, with ac- 
cess to cracked corn at all times, and 
a warm mash five times a day, just 
what the chicks will eat clean in five 
minutes. I once made an average gain 
of three-fourths of a pound each on 
a lot of broilers by this diet in two 
weeks’ time, thereby getting a very 
high price. 

To test the value of skim milk for 
laying hens, I put 60 Barred Plymouth 
Rock pullets, equally divided, and as 
near of an age as possible, into two 
equally comfortable and sunny pens. 
I fed them exactly alike, keeping strict 
account of their feed, but gave dif- 
ferent drinks. One pen had _ sweet 
skim milk, while the other had plenty 
of clear water. This treatment was 
begun November 1 and accounts were 
balancee with both pens May 1 fol- 
lowing. Those which drank the wa- 
ter had but little over half as much 
credit for eggs laid, while their feed 
had cost more than the pen which 
had the milk. Some days in the very 
coldest weather, the milk pen of 30 
pullets laid 28 eggs, and their aver- 
age for January was 24 eggs daily. 

IT have tried this repeatedly with 
of my pens, I prefer to feed certain 
similar results. But when I do not 
have a full supply of the milk for 
all of my pens, I prefer to feed cer- 
taih ones all of the time, and not 
change about, or give part milk and 
part water. Remember that the drink- 
must be kept perfectly 
clean and sweet, and the milk must 
be either sweet or sour day after day, 
never sweet and sour. 


Ae 





A Study in Poultry Feeding 
0. H. LEAVITT 

I have no pet theory to offer, and 
do not claim to have discovered or 
invented a system of feeding that is 
the best or aplicable to all cases; in 
fact, by reading a half dozen poultry 
papers the greatest satisfaction I got 
was the conclusion that it made but 
little difference what the system or 
the food is if proper care is exercised. 
Many people claim their method is 
the best, and all succeed with exactly 
opposite methods. I could come to no 
other conclusion than that it is often 
the smaller items of care not consid- 
ered worth counting that insure suc- 
cess rather than any fixed rule as to 
feed or method: 

Some of my own conclusions, briefly 
stated, are: That if I could not have 
both I would leave out the meat and 
bone and give a good supply of green 
food the year around. Grass cut fine 
in summer for young chicks, and the 
same dried and cut, or vegetables 
run through a bone cutter in winter. 
That if hens are fed on proper ma- 
terial for the production of eggs there 
is little danger of their getting too 
fat to lay. 

The claim that farm-raised birds 
are better than those grown in small 





quarters does not agree with my ex- 
perience, Mine are Partridge Wyan- 
dottes, and for four years I have had 
some grown on a farm, as I had lim- 
ited quarters in the city, but I have 
always gotten the best birds from my 
city pens. Three years ago a neigh- 
bor in the city bought eggs of me 
and raised 13 chicks in a yard about 
5x12 feet, including coop, and they 
were kept there till freezing weather. 
One of the pullets at eight months 
weighed 8% pounds, three pounds 
over standard weight, and there were 
none in the flock below the standard 
weight for birds a year older. He fed 
them as I did mine, by using a ma- 
chine to cut the grass. 

I have the same regard for a man 
who will keep his fowls in open 
houses here at the north that I have 
for one who wraps himself in fur 
coats and mufflers and drives a horse 
with hair clipped to the skin. Be- 
tween extremes suits me best. 

I have lately gotten an idea, but 
have not tested it enough to reduce it 
to a theory, that in feeding for eggs 
it might be better to use the same 
ration continually; have as much of 
a@ mixture as I please, but let the 
hens have the same every day rather 
than call on the system to adapt it- 
self to something new often. For 
growth a different plan might be bet- 
ter, but perhaps not even then. I 
have not followed very closely the 
rules given for a fixed number of 
square feet for a hen. I once win- 
tered 28 pullets in a house 8x12 feet, 
and @ scratching shed 6 feet square, 
and got 25 eggs two days in succes- 
sion and more than 20 a day for a 
long time. The idea of free range 
might be applied to pigs or ducks as 
well as hens, and both of these are 
grown successfully and for many gen- 
erations in small quarters. 

In regard to following mature in 
feeding fowls, I find it would be 
rather a crooked path. 


Profitable Turkey Raising 


MISS C. L, SMITH, CAROLINE COUNTY, VA 


Of all farm industries there is noth- 
ing more interesting and profitable 
than rearing Mammoth Bronze tur- 
keys. With free range of a 600-acre 
farm, such as our herds have, one 
could easily raise 150, which selling 
at an average of $4 each, would bring 
in $600 of almost clear profit. Such 
a farm would just as readily support 
many more, but the number given is 
as many as we attempt with other 
industries. 

Turkeys require close attention and 
regular feeds four times a day until 
about six weeks old, but after that, 
with free range they can easily make 
a living through the summer, with a 
good feed at night to make them 
come up. We feed turkeys when 
quite young on hard boiled egg, 
cooked curd, well cooked corn meal, 
and onion tops chopped fine. They 
are very fond of onion and will al- 
ways eat that first. It is very whole- 
some. They prefer cooked curd to 
bread, but unless this is fed sparingly 
it will cause bowel trouble. 

We keep them yarded until a week 
old, and then turn them in the wheat 
field, where they are busy all day 
long. We find they do much better 
when wheat is seeded néar the house, 
where they can range in it. A corn 
field is a poor range, because the heat 
is too intense with nothing to shade 
them. Turkeys require plenty of fresh 
water, which should be furnished 
them three times a day throughout 
the summer, unless one is sure they 
can get it from a stream, in the mid- 
dle of the: day. We have a large, 
open shed jn which they roost after 
two months old. In the early fall 
they take to the woods and feed 
largely on acorns, which with plenty 
of corn fed, causes them to develop 
and fatten rapidly. 














> 
It’s “Reliable” 
And RELIABILITY is “THE salty 
of qualities.” A reputation for = 
BILITY is not won in a day, a month 
or a year. Consistent ce dur- 
the slow testing of time, alone is 
cient to prove that most satis- 
factory of qualities — RELIABILITY. 
Each year for past sixteen years, the 


| J S CREAM 
evJ eSEPARATOR 
has been adding to its tion for 
RELIABILITY which is UNEQUALED 
today. Dairymen today choose the 
U.S. because they KNOW it can be 
ed upon to do the Best work 


the time and the Longest time, 
too. Time has PROVED it. 


Mr. Van Worm’s ) 
few words sum up 
completely the 
many reasons why 
dairymen every- 
where are fast ex- 
changing their old 
style, unsatisfac- 
tory or “‘cheap”’ 
separators for the } 
RELIABLE, clean 
skimming, u p-t o- f 
date U. S. If you 
have one of ‘“‘the 
other kind,’’ WE’VE 
a proposition to 
makeyou. Just ask 
usabout it, please. } 
The thirty {llustrati catalog 
enable asf easily SEE pe ay pti nn 
tion of the U. S. makes ft the most RELI- 


ABLE and profitable. Won’t send today 
for free copy? Just ask for “Noé e" 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO. 
BELLOWS FALLS, VT. «ee 
Eighteen Distributing Warehouses 


By TEARS 


Use a King Harness 60 months. 

It will resist over? jerk, twist, strain. 

We guarantee it. King Harness has 

m made for a quarter century. Some 

now in use were made more than 20 years 

SFe. Deal directly with the makers—save 

percent. Big assortment. Write for free 
catalog E-O now. 

King Harness Oo., 
26 Church 8t. 


















“Farmers Favorite” 
Feed Cooker and Boiler 


pur poses—cooking grain and veg- 
etabies for stock and poultry, 
" scalding hogs and poultry, boil- 

ing spraying —— rendering 
2 lard and tallow, sterilizing milk 
™ cans, preserving fruit, boiling 
sap, cider and sorghum. Satis- 
faction guaran or money 
refunded. Write for circular. 
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EMPIRE STATE DAIRYING 


Factors in Clean Milk Production 

While on an editorial visit at Cor- 
nell university recently our attention 
was directed to a lot of milk pails 
with paper tied 
over the top 
of each one. 
Prof Pearson 
explained that 
in the produc- 
tion of clean 
milk every- 
thing possible 
should be done 
to keep dirt 





THE HOODED OPENING 
and other foreign material out of the 


pails before and after milking. To 
guard against this the milk pails 
used in the dairy department of this 
institution are sterilized and covered 
with paper, commonly known among 
grocers as tea paper. The manner in 
which these pails are covered i. shown 
in the accompanying illustration. In 
this manner they are carried to thé 
dairy barn and the paper is not re- 
moved until the milker is ready to 
use it. 

Another important factor in the 
production of clean milk is the char- 
acter.of pail used. Prof Pearson 
speaks highly of the type shown in 
the accOmpanying illustration. ‘With 
the hood, covering part of the open- 
ing, the amount of dirt that could fall 
into the opening of the pail is greatly 


COVERED MILK PAILS 


reduced, as can readily be understood 
from the construction of the pail here 
shown. Further details regarding this 
important matter are here given in 
Prof Pearson’s own words. He says: 

After a dairyman has eliminated 
| the sources of gross contamination in 
| milk, such as is caused by the use 
| of dairy milk pails and by absolute 
| neglect of the cleanliness of the cows, 
}one of the easiest ways to improve 
| the sanitary condition of his milk is 
the use of the small-top milking 
This is a common-sense prac- 





by 
pail. 








ing county, 
many years’ careful selection. 








IMPROVED STRAIN OF ORIGINAL GREEN MOUNTAIN POTATO 


Farmers who have grown the Green Mountain 
ested in the picture eh —— PE 
- correspondent an ractica r 4 
rae ery The product aan in the basket above is the result of 
They represent a highly r 
of Green Mountain potatoes, containing all the strong qualities of 
| original, with ali the weaker points bred out. 
| garding this splendid potato see article in this issue on page 


tice. It means keeping dirt out of 
milk, instead of trying to strain it 
out. 


A pail having a top diameter of 14 
inches has about 150 square inches of 
open space through which dirt may 
fall into the milk. A pail with top 
opening 10 inches has half as much 
space, or about 75 square inches. One 
with a 6-inch opening has about 27 
square inches through which dirt may 
fall into the milk. As most of the 
contamination occurs from dirt fall- 
ing from the udder and surrounding 
parts when the cow is being milked, 
the great advantage of reducing the 
top opening of the milk pail is plain- 
ly seen. 

Some old milkers will protest that 
they cannot milk into a small opening. 
We will not argue the question with 
them further than to say a few days 
of patient trial would probably be 
enough to convince them that they 
can milk into a smaller opening than 
they had thought possible. Certified 
milk dairies require a pail with an 
opening of about 6 inches in diameter, 
but in ordinary practice this is not 
advised. Anyone could use a 10-inch 
opening without inconvenience, and 
if a careful milker can use a still 
smaller opening so much the better. 


” 


The Flavor of Milk is very readily 
affected by the character of the feed, 
as, for instance, by turnips, garlic, 
wild onions, moldy hay and grain, 
damaged silage and distillery grain. 
The latter is said to cause eczema. 
However, if these substances are fed 
eight or ten hours before milking, 
or if cattle in the spring are removed 
from the pastures containing garlic, 
this length of time before milking, 
there will be little or no danger of 
contaminating the milk. Overkept, 
fermented and soured foods tend to 
produce acidity and other changes 
in the milk. 





Swine Breeders—At Columbus, the 
Ohio swine breeders will hold 
annual meeting January 14, 1908. 
Next day the American Chester White 
record association will also meet at 
the same place. 








Milking should be done in a quiet, 
clean and thorough manner, and at 
the same hours daily. Milkers should 
avoid handling the cows more than 
necessary. If the milk is bloody, 


their | 








stringy, or thick, or if it has an un- | 


natural appearance, or if manure gets 
into it, it should be discarded 



































potato will be inter- 


These potatoes were grown by 
mer, J. F. Keller of Lick- 


strain 
the 
For further details re- 
506. 


improved 





caseine web catches a third to half the 
cream. You stand that loss just as 


long as you use pans or cans for they 


baven’t enough skimming force to 
take out ali the cream. But, just the 


inute you commence us 
ular 
Tr, you sto: 


Sharples Dairy Tubular Oream 
Separators have 10,00 times _more 
ekimming force than pans or cans, 
end twice as much as any other separ- 
ator. They get all the cream—get ft 
quick—get it free from dirt and in the 
best condition for making Gilt B 
Butter. Caseine don’t bother the Tu 
ular. The Tubular is positively cer- 
tain to atly increase your dairy 
profits, so write at once for catalog ff 
I-10 and our valuable free book, 
“Business Dairying.” 


wae ee ono Sen Pa. 
Can. Chicago, tite 








cure Lump Jaw was 


Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 


end it remains today the standard treet- 
ent, with years of success back of it, 
mown to be # cure and gece te 
eure. Don’t experiment with substitutes 
or imitations. Use it, no matter how old or 
bad the case or what else you may have 
ried—your money back if Fleming’s Lump 
aw Cure ever fails. Our fair plan of selling, 
together with full information on Lamp 
Jaw and its treatment, is given in 
Fleming's V cst-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Most complete veterinary book ever printed 
to be given away. Contains 192 pages and @® 
illustrations. Write us for a free copy. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Steck Yards, Chicago, Ill. 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE, 


odorless and moth-proof for robe, rug, 
coat or gloves, and make them up whep 


80 ered. 

But first get our illustrated catalog, 
with prices, shipping tags and instruo- 
tions. We are the largest custom fur 
tanners of la wild and domestic 
animal skins in the world. 

e make and sell Natural Black 
Galloway far coate and robes, Black 
and Brown Frisian, Black Dog Skin, 
and fur lined coats ; also do taxidermy 
and head mounting. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO 
116 Mill Street, Rochester, N. ¥. 


caeam STACTON FREE 
\ wean | 

















made to introduce the 

PEOPLES CREAM EXTRACTOR in every neigh» 
borhood. It is the best and simplest 
in the world. We ask that you show 
it to your neighbors who have cow’, 
Send your name and the name of the 
nearest Py po 

s 
fEors* Kansas City, x. 
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Greatest Live Stock Show 


INTERNATIONAL LIVE STOCK EXPOSI- 
TION AT CHICAGO HAS MADE A SPLEN- 
®ID BECORBD—DISPLAYS NOTEWORTHY IN 
WUMBER AND QUALITY—ATTENDANCE 
4 WERY HEAVY AND EDUCATIONAL WORTH 
{ WAR REACHING—INDIVIDUAL BREEDERS 
{| @UT IN FULL FORCE—THE LEADING 

PRIZE WINNERS NAMED—DETAILS OF 

THE GREAT SHOW 

The International this year, the 
@ighth, proved the world’s greatest 
Bive stock show, both in number 
@nd quality of entries, in interest 
@hown in the exhibits and in atten- 
@ance. Separately, there may have 
‘meen greater and more complete horse 
@hows, and possibly as grand a show- 
fae of cattle in a strictly cattle show. 
‘Bat as an all-around exhibit of pure- 
red farm animals there was never 
Before anfehing approaching it. 


SOME FEATURES OF THE CATTLE SHOW 


Perhaps the most noticeable thing 
fm the cattle circles was the placing 
ef the Shorthorn calf, Roan King, 
from Canada, in the grand champion- 
ship place. Of him Judge Durno said: 
“We don’t often see an animal like 
ahis. Not even in the old country are 
‘they any better. At Smithfield we 
find them larger but not any better.” 
This is the second time stellar honors 
have been won by a calf in the fat 
ring. Defender, last year’s grand 
champion, who was the first to achieve 
this honor, was awarded third place 
by the British judge, James Durno. 
A calf, Ohio Crown, also went to the 
head of the Shorthorn breed. 

A sensational two-year-old, Andy, 
last year’s reserve champion was sent 
again to take the same honors he cap- 
tured last year. Prof Andrew Boss 
of Minnesota agricultural college is 
accepting the congratulations of 
breeders for. bringing this animal 
through his second vear in such grand 
form. 


’ 


BREEDING CATTLE | 


A remarkably strong list of entries 
assembled in the aged bull class of 
Shorthorns. Whitehall Marshal, the 
great roan from Elemndorf farm of 
Lexington, Ky, went ahead of Victor 
Linwood, owned by Forbes & Son of 
Henry, Ill. Third place was taken by 
Whitehall King, another roan, a full 


brother to Whitehall Marshal, both 
being sired by Whitehall Sultan. 
In the two-year-old class, Signet, 


owned by Abraham Reinich of Win- 
chester, Ky, was placed first: second, 
Lord Champion, owned by Purdy 
brothers, 

The Hereford men were out with a 
strong aggregation of uniformly good 
individuals. The aged bull was led 
by Perfection Fairfax owned by A. 
Cc. Huxley of Bunker Hill, Ind. The 
second honors were won by Robinson 
& Son of Evansville, Wis. 

The judges found much trouble in 
placing the two-year-old bulls, finally 
giving first to Prime Lad the %th; 
second to Bonnie Brae the 3d and 
third to General Manager the 2d. 
The senior yearling class was headed 
by Princess the Ist owned by Monsel 
brothers of Cambridge, Neb. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS CLASSES 


Those who looked upon the Angus 
were placing the colors saw an ex- 
hibit of which the Angus people can 
be justly proud. 

The intensity of the fight among 
the “doddies” was presaged in the 
aged bull class when Undulata_ Ito 
the 2d, owned by G. W. Fulton of 
Knoxville, Ill, went ahead of Morn- 
ing Star the 2d, the great herd header 
of P. J. Donohue of Holbrook, Ia. 


‘Another Iowa breeder, Mr A. C. Bin- | 


nie of Alta, took the third place in 
the line with Jim Delaney. O. V. Bat- 
tles of Maquoketa led .the two-year- 
old bulls when ‘his Glenfoil Thickset 
the 2d went ahead of Lord Ellemere, 
owned by A. C. Binnie of Alta. 

Mr Leask received herdsmen’s 
medal. The great Canadian breeder, 





‘classes, 





Mr Leask of Green River, Ont, was 
not only the breeder of the grand 
champion’ steer, but to him was 
awarded the greatly coveted honor of 
herdsmen’s medal, offered for feeding 
the grand champion. 


THE HORSE SHOW OF UNUSUAL INTEREST 


During the past year the draft horse 
has been the best paying producer on 
the farm. An unusual interest marked 
the progress of the horse show of the 
interneat‘onal for this reason. Superla- 
tive in quality and greater in number 
than ever before—this tells the gtory 
of the horse fair at this international. 

The Percherons exhibited this year, 
although slightly less in number than 
last year, were superior in quality, 
and their placing was followed with 
much more interest. The exhibit of 
mares outclassed anything ever seen 
in an American show ring. Judges 
Curtiss, Carlyle and Prichard had a 
hard job on their hands in rendering 
the decisions, for there were many 
good horses present. Coco of the Mc- 


Laughlin exhibit won for the Ohio 
breeders the aged _ stallion honors. 
A FINE SHOWING OF SWINE 


This year, thé oldtime breders of 
Berkshire hogs have come to the 
front with their specialty and this 
class showed the largest number of 


entries. In this class the agricultural 
colleges were strongly represented, 
Iowa with £0 animals, Wisconsin 


with eight and Ohio with six. The 
universtiy of Wisconsin took first for 
barrow under six months; second go- 
ing to Hibbard & Brown of. Michigan, 
and third to Ohio university. For 
barrow under 12 months, first to Ohio 
university; second, lows, college and 
third, Riley & Son of TMdiana. For 
barrow under 18 months, first to Iowa 
agricultural college; second, Hibbard 
& Brown; third, university of Wiscon- 
sin. In the rest of the Berkshire 
the Ohio agricultural college 
large share of the prizes, 
championship, both for 


secured a 
getting the 


single a~‘mals and for pen of bar- 
rows. 
TAMWORTH 

4, ~ a . 
iThe~number of entries under this 
breed was considerably more than 
last year, but there were only three 
exhibitors, R. S. Hartley of Pennsyl- 
vania and the agricultural colleges of 


THE INTERNATIONAL AT CHICAGO 


Iowa and Wisconsin. The majority 
of the prizes went to Hartley, but the 
university, of Wisconsin took the 
champion barrow and champion pen 
of barrows. 
YORKSHIRE 

In this class the entries were not so 
numerous as last year, although the 
quality was very good. More than 
half of the showing was made by the 
agricultural colleges of Iowa, Ohio 
and Wisconsin. The university cf 
Wiseonsin had but one exhibit, but 
with that took first upon barrows un- 
der six months, second going to Ohio 
university. The balance of the prizes 
largely went to Iowa agricultural col- 
lege and to W. F. Hagerman of Min- 
nesota. Hagerman had the champion 
barrow of the breed and also cham- 
pion pen of barrows. 

DUROC-JERSEY 


The showing in this class was not 
as large as last year, but it brought 
together a fair number of animals 
and a very high quality. The White- 
hall farm of Ohio carried off a large 
share of the honors, including both 
championships. In barrows under six 
months, C. E. Speaks of Ohio got first 
and Whitehall farm second. 

SHEEP EXHIBITS TRULY INTERNATIONAL 

The sheep exhibit brought together 
for the International of 1907 was the 
iargest in numbers, the most repre- 
sentative in distribution and perhaps 
the highest in quality ever shown. 


FAT WETHER SHOWING 


There was a record-breaking show- 
ing of grade and cross-bred sheep in 
the fat wether show, the total entries 
amounting to 157. In spite of the fact 
that Canadian breeders were entered 
heavily in this department, six out of 
the 13 prizes went to American-bred 
sheep. 


A Question of Breeds—I have raised 
mutton hothouse lambs without any 
of the mutton breed in them at all. 
They take two or three weeks longer 
to mature, and I do rot get as plump 
and smooth a lamb as I would with 
the mutton breeds, nor do they bring 
the same price in the market. But 
I would just as soon have a Delaine 
for a mother as the open-wooled ewe. 
[Howard Southard, Union County, O. 








The Dearest Animal on the farm is 
the cheap scrub. 








Dulcibel De Kol #54894 


—This cow is now giving 30 ats of milk daily. 
‘The av e dairy cow gives from 10 to 15 qts of milk 
daily. With grain at r tom and milkers at 
$30 r month can you afford to keep scrub cows? 
y *t it be more profitable to aaep one good 
cow that would give three times the amount of 
milk that the average cow gives, and then fu will 
feed and milk but one cow instead of three, 
and get the same amount of milk. 
If you are interested in cows like Dulcibel De Kei zes 
sb write today for a FREE omy _ STAR FA 
will teil you a lot a tt my herd of 300 
head of pure-bred C) better still 
visit my farm at C N. Y., and secure at once 
some heavy producers, which will soon bey for them- 
ives at the prevailing price of milk. Address 


selves 
HORACE L. BRONSON, Dept. G.. Cortland. H. ¥. 
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Increasin¢ Yield 


really the result of unnatural feeding. 


Man however, goes yet further and asks the cow to not only consume 
more food than she needs, but to continue the stuffing process for months 
when nature would limit the milk-producing period to the brief infancy of 
A little thought shows how impossible it is for such conditions to 
long continue without bringing derangement of bodily functions. 
tion, loss of appetite and consequent loss of flesh and milk, are common 


the calf. 


troubles resulting from heavy feeding. 


D® HESS 


is an infallible preventive of and remedy for 


ve 
scription of Dr. Hess(M.D., D.V.S.) and contains the bitter principles which aid diges' 
iron to nourish the biood and nitrates to cleanse the system. Given twice a day in the 
ge ration, it will cause the largest possible proportion of food to digest, thus Yn 
ng yield at an actual lessening( under favorable conditions)of the amount consumed. 

Veterinary and medical authorities, like Professors Quitman, Winslow and Finley 
etc., contained in Dr. Hess Stock Food. It 
tite for coarse fodder, increases the proportion assimilated and decreases the amount 
lost; makes steer, hog or sheep fat quickly and cheaply and is the best known tonic 


SOLD ON A WRITTEN GUARANTEE. 
100 Ibs., $5.00; 25-Ib. pall, $1.60 
Smaller quantities at a slight advance 
Where Dr. Heas Stock Food differs in particular is in the dose—it’s small and fed but twice a 
day, which proves it has the most digestive stren: to the pound. vernment recognizes 
Stock Food as a medicinal compound, and this ne is back of the guarantee. = 
FREE from the ist to the 10th of each poet De Hess (M.D., D.V.8.) will 


Dun, endorse the tonics 


fcemedy for horse ills. 


allinganimais. You can have his 9-page \ 


Decreasing Feed 


_ _ Milk is secreted wholly from food elements given in excess of that re- 
quired by nature for physical maintenance. 


stk 


ook any time for the asking. ‘Mention this paper. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashiand, Ohio. 
Also Manatacturers of Dr. Hess Poaitry Pan-a-ce-a anc instaat Louse Killes. {nstaat Louse Killer Kills Lice. 














Milk production, therefore, is 
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Except in Canada and 
extreme West and South. 
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The Feeding Value of Molasses 


With the present high prices of 
various corncentrated feeds, farmers 
are casting about for cheaper substi- 
tutes to be used in combination with 
the various coarser feeds found on the 
average live stock farm. This is es- 
pecially true in dairy sections. There 
is also a growing demand for a suit- 
able concentrate for horse feed. Mo- 
lasses, a by-product obtained in the 
manufacture of cane and beet sugar, 
is being “prepared and sold quite ex- 


tensively as a live stock feed. Our 
readers will be interested in what 
Prof Thomas Shaw, the great live 


stock expert, says on this subject in 
his recent new tok published by us 
entitled Feeding Farm Animals. Every 
farmer should have a copy of this 
book... It is a valuable mine of in- 
formation of great value to every 
feeder of live stock. The book will 
be sent postpaid for $2. We yquote 
herewith, in part, what Prof Shaw 
says regarding molasses by-product: 

Molasses is a product obtained in 
the manufacture of sugar from cane 
and also from beets. Formerly much 
of this valuable feeding product was 
wasted, but during recent years its 
real worth is coming to be more gen- 
erally understood. As the sugar beet 
industry increases, so will the use of 
this by-product in feeding increase, 
consequently, it would not be possi- 
ble at the present time to forecast 
the extent to which it may be used 
in feeding live steck. Its highest use 
is found in feeding horses at work 
and in fattening cattle and sheep, but 
it has also proved helpful in feeding 
in certain combinations for milk pro- 
duction. 

The real value of molasses in feed- 
ing is greater than chemical analy- 
sis assigns to it, since when mixed 
with other foods it adds to the pala- 
tability and so increases consumption. 
It is probable that henceforth nearly 
all the molasses made at sugar beet 
factories will be mixed with the 
pressed pulp and dried before it is 
put upon the market, The product 
thus prepared is ready for feeding by 
simply mixing it with other foods or 
adding it to them dry, but more com- 
monly with all the water added that 
it will absorb. The objection to feed- 
ing a substance so sticky as liquid mo- 
Jasses poured over the feed is thus 
avoided, more or less of which ad- 
heres to the feed boxes and in summer 
attracts many flies. 

Por cattle, molasses is being used 
in increasing quantities. Mixed with 
dried blood, it aids development in 
calves that are being prepared for the 
block. They furnish an _ excellent 
complement to such food as coiton- 
seed meal when fed to cattle that are 
being fattened. The product has been 
much used in preparing animals for 
exhibition. It has thus led to in- 
creased consumption of the other food 
and improved the gloss of the coat. 
It is commonly poured over meal, or, 
what is better, over meal and cut fod- 
ders mixed. It is frequently diluted 
with water before thus mixing it. As 
a food for milk production, it is fed 
in smaller quantities. Dried molasses 
beet pulp may yet be used extensively 
@s a supplementary food far dairy 
cows summer and winter. Until more 
light has been obtained, however, as 
to its influence on the breeding prop- 
erties of animals, it should be fed 
with prudent caution, more especially 
to young animals intended for breed- 
ing. 


In feeding sheep, molasses has not 


been much used, but recent experi- 
ments at the Michigan experiment 
station have shown that dried molas- 


»class of farm animals. 


APPROVED FEEDING METHODS 


ses beet pulp had a feeding value for 
fattening sheep even higher than 
that of corn. 

To swine, molasses has been fed 
successfully along with skim_ milk. Its 
use, however, in feeding swine will 
probably be limited, as an appetizer 
is less necessary for swine than for 
the other classes of farm animals. 


For horses, molasses is probably 
more valuable in feeding them when 
at work than in feeding any other 
Not less than 
two quarts per day of cane molasses 
may be fed with advantage to work 
horses and mules for prolonged pe- 
riods. The molasses is diluted with 
three times its bulk of water and 
poured over the morning and evening 
ration. It is common to feed a little 
bran along with cane molasses to cor- 
rect a tendency to constipation, which 


is said to result from feeding it. It | 


is claimed that it is nutritious, health- 
ful and economical. It may yet bee 
come popular to feed it to horses that 
are being wintered on products coarse 
and cheap, and fed in the cut form. 


Selection and Use of Gluten Feeds 








Recent years have seen a_e great 
change in the market for. gluten 
products used as concentrated feeds. 
Until about a year ago high-grade 
gluten meal was sold in large quan- 
tities in almost all markets, and was 
preferred by many feeders to the 
more bulky gluten feed. The meal, 
however, has been practically with- 
drawn from the American market and 
is now sold im Europe, and the less 
concentrated, but fully as desirable, 
feed has taken its place. The quality 


of gluten products now found upon | 


the market has strikingly improved, 
and manufacturers are taking pains 
that their aerntad come up to tke 
guarantee. 

Feeders should not think that the 
fact that a feed stuff has a guarantee 
tag attached to it necessarily 
its being of good quality. The tag 
should be read and understood and 
then the relative value of the feeds 
on the basis of their analysis by feed 
inspectors should be estimated. There 
is considerable difference in composi- 
tion among the various brands of 
gluten feeds, which necessitates pay- 
ing attention to their guarantees. In 
some cases it has been stated that 
the prices do not differ nearly as 
much as the composition. 


According to some of the latest 
analyses the guarantees of the man- 
ufacturers of gluten feeds vary from 
18 to 38% on protein, 2 to 14% on fats 
and 5 to 10% on moisture content. It 
will be seen that there may be wide 
range of results secured from the use 
of these widely differing feeds. Other 
things being equal, the concentrated 
feed containing a higher percentage 
of feed is to be preferred. It more 
nearly approaches the gluten meal, 
which was formerly the favorite 
among feeders. 


- ae 
- 





Drainage Question—I have a piece 


of land which must be drained. Can 
any reader of American Agriculturist 
give me reliable information based 
upon experience with the 
blind ditch? I do’not care for theory 
or guess advice, but want practical 
experiences for making such a ditch. 
_ Cc. Alexander, Seratoga County, 





The American Agriculturist ig 
by far the most widely read and pop- 
ular agricultural publication reaching 
my town.—[A. J. Ayer, Putney, Wind- 
ham County, Vt. 
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Your Feed Bill is Too Heavy... 


You can reduce it 25% and at the same time put 
your stock in the best possible condition by making 


Erco roxro'nco Molasses 
Make your own mo- 


part of the ration. 
A trial will convince you. 

lasses feed: by using the pure unadulterated high 

i testing product of the Porto Rico sugar cane and 

know what you are getting. 





























































MOLASSES costs - - ° 
FEED si 


$1.25 per 100 Ibs. 
1.62 1-2 per 100 Ibs. 


1 Ib. Molasses will go as far as 2 Ibs. feed. 











BOOKLET GIVING FULL INFORMATION MAILED 
FREE ON, RECEIPT OF POSTAL CARD 


THE AMERICAN MOLASSES CO. or NEW YORK 
111 WALL STREET : NEW YORK 





























DIP saxo DISINFECTANT. 


USED FREELY insures healthy live 

stock, by keeping them free from ticks, 

lice, scabs and the hundred and one other 
troubles that knock the profits into nothing, There is only 


one way to keep your sheep and other live stock always 
healthy and that is by the free use of a good Dip. Hygene 
8 & non-npoisonons, ep germicide 
and positive insecticide. 


and costs you atts Poe Ortnes bee Peas 

ou e 80 ie t© use free at 

afford to be without it. ” srieclaoonaes 
if your dealer doesn’t keep Hygeno send us his name 

and we will send you a Sample sufficient to show you 

what it will do, with a copy of Health Book, Free. 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE, 
ae Wan, _. 
a, 


THE HYGENO DISINFECTANT 00. 821 EUCLID 
AVENUE. 




























Write For 


ones FREE BOOK jee ncne 


AKER CITY FAMILY OF g HAND T029 
me «Rut: PLACE AND BY THE SAME PARTING are 


Sent on Trial—F Freight Paid Sia. 


Grind Corn and Cobs, Feed and Table Meal. 


10 Ibs. to 70 bushels per hour; ball bearing; easy running. Shipped from 
Philadelphia or Chicago. Send for free catalogue to 


THE A. W. STRAUB CO., 3737-39-41 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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/1s What You Put. ‘i? the 
mia Box. IT hat Couns 


It fog’ ques —it isn’t balk that makes a 
n for stock. It’s food value—that's whe Coupee. 
t vent — s digestipie ® proteinet fat 
onyarete, hat ones mo: nord 
3 the F reas) 


STERLING STOCK FEED 


produces such a big gains. It’sa portentty alance 
of corn, Oats and barley, ground and kiln- aoe. 
condiment, 2 nor stimulant, but an honest all-grain ration, 
pe oghsee A bel eoee. A AC al Iaealere.” vie yours does Dot 
all dealers. ours does 
handie it, write to us. ta if 
soe 


=A _THE GREAT WESTERN CERBAL CO., Chicago, Il. 


Dairy Feed—the best molasses feed made ; also Gregeen’s Cale 
Chick and Scratch Feeds—all money-makers for the farmer. 
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LEARN VETERINARY DENTISTRY | 
ons $2000 @year. We teach you at home ia 


three months of your re time 
one ogg & lectures and ry ann with degree, 
‘articulars 
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Detroit eterinary Dentai | 
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Bi ghest type of dai 


rds at the Nation 
to 30 cents per day oe head. 
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Qu jAKER OATS 6o., Chicago. Hl. 
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The president’s message was such @ 
mass of verbiage that few will read 
it. The best features are his ad- 
vocacy of a modified parcel post and 
the conservation of public forests, 
public lands and public waters. It is 
refreshing, even at this late day, to 
have a president of the United States 
take up these reforms which Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist has championed for 
many years. 

Next week our great Christmas and 
live stock number! American Agricul- 
turist of December 21 will be one 
of the carefully arranged and com- 
prehensive annuals going to every 
subscriber. This one will place the 
emphasis upon the Christmas holi- 
days, and upon the live stock indus- 
try so very much in evidence at this, 
the beginning of winter. There 
will be a number of helpful and in- 
spiring articles on handling live stock 
in the middle and eastern states, these 
prepared for us by some of the best 
posted men to be found. For exam- 
ple: J. D. Rogers of Ohio will tell 
about raising baby beef for market; 
W. Warren Morton of Kentucky will 
show the merits of Tamworth swine, 
and John Campbell, the well-known 
Canadian breeder, will tell something 
about producing lambs for profit. That 
Christmas thoughts may pervade, we 
are providing some highly entertain- 
ing features: These will include a 
charming story, Mother’s Christmas, 





by Mary Morrison, brim full of the 
holiday atmosphere and the _ loving 
thovght which this season _ typifies. 


For the children two delightful stories, 





A Search for Santa Claus, and The 
Dearest Boy’s Christmas Eve, to- 
gether with poems breathing the 


Christmas spirit, have been provided. 
Other features which will make this 
issue one to delight the whole house- 
hold will embody various suggestions 
for the holiday season. Don’t miss 
reading this great number from cover 
to cover. 





The late season and the failure of 
corn to mature fully has proved a 
warning “to corn farmers to select 
their seed early, and dry it out thor- 
oughly, so that the germinating power 
may not be injured during the cold 
winter months. Many of the best 
farmers heeded this warning, and will 
next spring have seed corn of high 
germinating quality, and good enough 
for anybody to plant. Their seed will 
not require any special attention @dur- 
ing midwinter when the temperature 
goes below zero. The man, however, 
who did not use any precaution ear- 
lier in the, season will have to do so 
now. It is ‘easily possible for him to 
put his seed corn for next year in an 
open, dry, well ventilated building, 
where artificial heat may be applied 
to drive off the surplus moisture. This 
does not require any special appara- 
tus nor building where the amount of 
seed corn is limited. A room din the 
garret through which a chimney or 
stovepipeé passes answers very well. 
Where seed houses are available, small 
gas stoves will furnish the necessary 
artificial heat. The important thing to 
do now is to see that corn is treated 
in this way, as there is no greater 
source of initial loss than to use seed 





corn that germinates imperfectly. 
The Christmas spirit, intangible, 

beautiful, a potent force that thrills 

through the pulse of the world, elec- 


trifying the very air and rehabilitating 
the weakened sun with a_ glory it 
knew not in the days of its strength 
and pride, crowns the departing year. 
No heart so heavy, no life so dull, no 
despair so deep but that it must re- 
spond:in some measure to this all- 
pervading influence of hope and prom- 
ise. Is the world growing better? 
Listen to the peans from deen-throated 
bells, north, east, south, west! Listen 
to the joyous greetings and messages 
of good will vibrant alike from the 
great metropolis and from the small- 
est hamlet! Let us open our hearts to 
the Christmas message, the message 
of love and cheer—the common broth- 
erhood of man. Let us throw wide 
our doors to the stranger within our 
gates. Let us give, not in the spirit 
of charity, but from the open heart 
in the spirit of loving desire. May 
this great world festival be celebrated 
with joyous hearts in the homes of all 
our readers. Merriment and joy at- 
tend you all. 





The International live stock expo- 
sition at Chicago last week eclipsed 
each of the seven shows which have 
preceded it. This was true in the 
excellence and the quality of the dis- 
plays, and in the thoughtful attention 
given it on the part of breeders and 
farmers generally. Possibly in no 
other manner could so much be ac- 
complished in the way of improving 
the average qualHty.of our farm ani- 
mals. The exhibits furnish an object 
lesson in the possibilities of successful 
breeding. This impresses itself upon 
the minds of the tens of thousands of 
live stock men who attend each year, 
in & manner much greater than could 
result from any other form of teach- 
ing. The combination .of interest in 
the live stock business between the 
slaughterers and packers on the one 
hand, and breeders and feeders on 
the other, is strikingly illustrated by 
the manner in which the two interests 
have developed the international show 
In the last ten years it is claimed that 
more progress has been made in im- 
proving the average quality of live 





EDITORIAL 


stock upon American farms than was 
accomplished in the preceding 25 
years. A considerable part of this 
must be attributed to the influences 
exerted by these annual meetings of 
the best breeders of Chicago, Kansas 
City, St Paul, etc, and the best ex- 
amples of their work, in competition 
for international supremacy. 


The amount of information fur- 
nished in an agricultural weekly dur- 
ing the year is very great. Take, for 
instance, a publication that is issued 
once a week and that contains on 
an average 24 pages. This means 
that the subscriber is given 1248 pages 
of matter in a year. Of course, much 
of the total may be advertising mat- 
ter, but allowing one-half for adver- 
tising would still leave 624 pages of 
reading. Much of this contains the 
experience of men who have been 
years in gathering the same. Where 
else can so much that is valuable be 
obtained for $1? Many years ago the 
Scotch farmer who lived north of the 
Tweed, and who wanted to get in- 
formation about Bakewell’s methods, 
could only get it by leaving his farm 
for a season and working as a hired 
men on that of Bakewell. Had Bake- 
well lived in our day he would have 
been glad to have given his methods 
to some agricultural paper, because 
of the free advertising that it would 
bring to him. When holiday presents 
are being handed round, what present 
for the money can equal the gift of 
the subscription of a good agricul- 
tural paper for a year? 


~~ 


Up to the early part of this month 
precipitation in the great winter wheat 
producing sections of the middle west, 
principally northern Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas, northern Missouri and Nebraska, 
was somewhat less than normal. This 
statement is, verified by the report of 
the federal weather bureau, covering 
conditions during November. It is 
significant that eastern and southeast- 
ern states have enjoyed ample to gen- 
erous rainfall so far this season, this 
extending over a long stretch of ter- 
ritory from New England to eastern 
Texas, and running well into southern 
Ohio, Illinois and parts of Michigan. 
It is well to note that while rainfall 
in the principal winter wheat sections 
of the middle west has been some- 
what deficient, the situation is by no 
means alarming. From now on, unless 
unseasonable conditions prevail, it is 
to be hoped that snows will blanket 
the great wheat fields and help out 
the situation materially. It is a long 
time before spring, and it is safe to 
count on more or less moisture ‘n 
the winter months. 











Upland Prairie Hay of good quality 
is fully as valuable for feeding dairy 
cows as a good grade of timothy hay. 





Swear by not at your horses. 





Commercial Agriculture 


Few Potatoes in Country Warehouses 





Throughout the principal producing 
sections of the United States, namely 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Mich- 
igan and Maine, farmers are holding 
fair supplies of potatoes from the °07 
crop. It is significant, however, that 
warehouse stocks are running much 
less than a year ago. American Agri- 
culturist has completed an investiga- 
tion into the situation in leading po- 
tato sections and finds that almost 
without exception reports indicate 
lighter holdings of potatoes in ware- 
houses than at this time last season. 
Of course, the principal reason for 
this lies in the fact that shippers are 
experiencing difficulty in getting banks 
to advance them money freely; and, 
as a result, the buying from farmers 
has been of a hand-to-mouth char- 
acter. 

SITUATION HERE IN THE EAST 


In most important New York coun- 
ties growers are holding 25 to 50% of 
the 1907 crop, occasional instances be- 
ing reported as high as 75%. Gener- 
ally the quality of Empire state tu- 
bers is good to excellent, although in 


parts of Steuben county, a leading 
potato county, there is more or less 
loss on account of dry rot. In Wash- 


ington county rot has stopped, accord- 
ing to our advices. Generally, tubers 
there are not keeping as well as last 
year. 

Potatoes are keeping nicely in such 
Ohio counties as Portage, Erie, Mor- 
row, etc. Growers have soid or con- 
tracted half to three-fourths of the 
crop and are generally hopeful, al- 
though trade of late has proved quiet. 
In some parts of northern Pennsylva- 
nia only 10% of the crop is unsold; 
elsewhere 50% held. Situation quite 
irregular as regards keeping quality. 
Correspondents say growers hold 35% 
of the crop in Aroostook county, Me, 
and dealers’ supplies light. Tubers 
not keeping as well as usual. So far 
this season potato shipments from 
that section foot up 1,556,000 bushels, 
a decrease of 1,925,998 bushels from 
the same period in 1906. 

CONDITIONS WESTWARD 

Most advices in Wisconsin and Mich- 
igan tell of 25 to 50% of the crop be- 
ing held by farmers, although in some 
instances nearly three-quarters of the 
crop is on hand. This is by no means 
excessive, considering the unusually 
limited supplies being carried by spec- 
ulators and buyers in warehouses. 
Recently the potato market in the 
west dropped 5 to 10 cents per bushel, 
but at Atlantic centers a fair degree 
of steadiness is maintained. Inas- 
much as Maine shows a _ decidedly 
short crop of tubers this year it is 
suggested that big eastern markets 


_ [To Page 517.] 











A PRIZE QUESTION 








economics, society and morals? 


100 nor more than 500 words. 


profit of daily life. 


report upon this subject. 
your friends and in your family. 
reply to the question. 








Why will 1908 be one of the 
We will pay well for the best replies, stated in not less 


This is the most pointed, direct and important question that 
can be framed. It is of vital interest to every one, old or young. 
To answer it, even in an imperfect manner, is to réceive fresh 
inspiration and new knowledge that will add to the pleasure and 


Let every organization of any kind appoint a committee to 
Discuss it.fully in open meeting 


best years in agriculture, 


than 


, among 
Write us at an early date your 





























President’s Message 





The president’s message to congress 
again breaks all records for length. 
Much of it is a repetition of former 
messages. Legislation urged in the 
message includes the following: More 
extended national regulation of rail- 
roads by federal license, or incorpora- 
tion of interstate roads whereby 
future issue of capital stock can be 
regulated; amendment of 
laws to admit industrial combinations 
not so extensive as to monopolize a 
whole industry, and not given to unfair 
Methods of suppressing competition; 
licensing or federal incorporation is 
suggested for such corporations; cur- 
rency reform to secure an emergency 
bank currency, so heavily taxed that 
it will only be put out during emer- 
gencies and promptly retired there- 
after; federal income and inheritance 
taxes; federal inspection of railroad 
trains after the manner of stear boat 
inspection to secure safety to passen- 


gers; extension of federal em- 
ployers’ liability law; compulsory 
federal investigations of industrial 


disputes of large extent; federal grain 
inspection; protection and reservation 
of public land, mineral deposits and 
forests aginst monopolization by pri- 
vate corporations; extensive develop- 
ment of irrigation; development of 
inland waterway system, beginning 
with the Mississippi; provisions for a 
better census than ever before for 1910. 

He also urged the establishment of 


postal savings banks; extension of 
parcel posts, especially on _ rural 
roads, placing fourth-class postmas- 


ters under civil service laws, so that 
removal shall be only for cause, and 
not for political reasons; local. self- 


government for Alaska; citizenship 
for Porto Rico; “establishment of a 
national gallery of art; government 
appropriations for ‘presidential cam- 
paign expenses; larger appropria- 
tion for the agriclturai depart- 
ment, especially for the biological 
survey, which has investigated and 


introduced birds that prey upon the 
destructive cotton boll weevil and 
made public many valuable facts in 
connection with combating insect 
and animal pests, and the protection of 
game, also engaged in infportant re- 
search with the adaptibility of partic- 
ular crops and animals to various lo- 
calities; the removal of customs duties 


on pulp wood, accompanied, if pws- 
sible, by an agreement with Canada 
that there shall be no export duty 


on Canadian pulp wood; more pay for 
the army and navy, and provisions 
for greater efficiency and improve- 
ment of the personnel; fortification 
for all our greatest harbors; provision 
for four new battleships; exten ed 
opportunities for the education of 
Chinese students; liberal participation 
in the Japanese world’s fair in 1912. 

The president refers to the tariff in 
a cautious way, suggesting vaguely 
that it should be revised whenever 
such action becomes necessary for 
the public benefit, but always main- 
taining the protectionist principle. He 
“says that it cannot be dealt with 
wisely the year preceding presidential 
election, but should be taken up im- 
mediately after such election. In the 
enforcement of laws he urges’ the 
closest co-operation between national 
and state governments in pure food 
and dairy departments, 


— 





Congress 





The democrats elected Senator Cul- 
berson of Texas leader of the minor- 


ity in the senate and John Sharp Wil- 


liams again leader in the house. 

The first committee appointed by 
Speaker Cannon was on banking and 
currency. The chairman of the com- 
mittee is Fowler of New Jersey. The 
committee selected a sub-committee 


BUSINESS NOTICE 








For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker's 
fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who till it. 





anti-trust . 


INTERESTING NEWS EVENTS 


to prepare a currency bill. This sub- 
committee consists of Fowler, Prince 
of Illinois, Calderhead of Kansas, re- 
publicans; Lewis of Georgia, Gillespie 
of Texas, democrats. The committee 
is not a strong one in financial ex- 
perts. 


Recovering from the Panic 


Financial conditions throughout the 
country have improved so rapidly 
that Sec Cortelyou has decided to liimt 
the issue of new government securi- 
ties to only about $40,00,000, al- 
though $150,000,000 was first consid- 
ered. The issue of Panama bonds will 
be limited to $25,000,000 instead of 

,000,000, and only $15,000,000 of 
certificates of Indebtedness out of the 
proposed $100,000,000 are being issued. 

There is a steady return toward 
normal conditions in the banks of the 
country, and confidence is being re- 
stored. Many business concerns have 
curtailed the production, but there 
has been a gradual resumption of bus- 
iness on the usual basis, and while 
some concerns will go slow until after 
the first of January, it is only a ques- 
tion of a few weeks apparently when 
affairs will be settled down to a basis 
but little different from what existed 
before the panic. 


A New King 


King Oscar of Sweden is dead, and 
his son, Oscar Gustave Adolphe, is his 
successor. The new king takes the 
title Gustave V. King Oscar was near- 
ly 79 years old; he had been in poor 
health for several years. His rule was 
strong and successful and his succes- 
sor is said to resembie the father. 
The new king has several times served 
as regent during the illness of King 
Oscar. 














Government Finances 








The annual report of Sec Cortelyou 
of the treasury department shows 
receipts by the government for the 
fiscal years ended June 30 of $846,700,- 
000, expenditures of $762,000,000, 
leaving a surplus of $84,000,000 for 
the year. For the current year’s es- 
timates are for revenues of $81!4,000,- 
000, expenditures of $802,000,000, 
leaving a surplus of $42,000,000. Dur- 
ing the last six months ended June 30, 
1907, there was withdrawn from bond, 


free of tax, for denaturation $3,000,- |, 


000 proof gallons of alcohol, which 
at the existing rate of $1.10 a gallon 
would equal $3,300,000. 

The internal revenue taxes for the 
fiscal year were $269,600,000, a net 
increase over 1906 of $20,500,000. 
Customs duties collected amounted to 
$333,000,000, an increase of $33,000,- 
000 over 1906, the greatest years in 
customs receipts. Receipts from the 
postal service amounted to $183,000,- 
000. Expenditures included $122,500,- 
000 to the military establishment un- 
der which comes rivers and harbors, 
as well as the army; $97,000,000 to the 
naval establishment; $139,000,000 to 
pensions; $15,000,000 to the Indian 
service; $24,000,000 for interest on 
the public debt, and the rest of the 
postal service, including a postal de- 
ficit of $7,600,000. 





Philippine Trade Report 





The bureau of insular affairs reports 
an apparent improvement in Philip- 
pine trade for the fiscal year 1907. 
Imports increased nearly $3,000,000 in 
value compared with the previous 
year, -although the total is not up to 
some years ‘before that. Exports 
reached a higher valuation than ever 
before, over $1,500,000 in excess of the 
exports of 1906. The total exports 
were valued at $33,700,000, or about 
$500,000 more than In any previous 
fiscal year. Sugar, copia, tobacco and 
hemp combined to make 95% of the 
exports. Sugar, and copia fell off in 
quantity compared with 1906; hemp 
remained about the same; tobacco 
showed an increase. 

The apparent improvement in Phil- 
ippine trade Was due in a large meas- 
ure to the increased prices; in total 
quantity Philippine exports for 1907 
actually fell off. In the import trade, 
Australian flour is driving out Ameri- 
can flour; British iron and steel is tak- 





ing the place of American iron and 
steel, but American cotton cloth meets 
with an increasing demand. It is dif- 
ficult to figure out any very large 
advantage to American producers 
from our occupation of the Philip- 
pines, so far. 





Briefly Told 

Because of the miners’ strike, gov- 
ernment troops have been sent to 
Goldfield, Nev. The state has no mi- 
litia, and Gov Sparks asked the pres- 
ident for military protection. 
strikers have gained possession of a 
large quantity of guns and dynamite, 
and many threats were made against 
the mine owners and their property. 


The National bank of commerce of 
Kansas City, Mo, has failed. The 
bank held deposits of numerous small 
banks in that part of the southwest, 
amounting last August to $23,000,000. 
Recently embarrassment has _ been 
caused by the extensive withdrawal of 
these deposits. 





The republican national conventian 
will be thheld at Chicago June 16. The 
national committee has elected Harry 
S. New, who has been acting chair- 
man, to fill the remainder of the un- 
expired term of Sec Cortelyou, as 
chairman. 


Henry O. Havemeyer, president of 
the American sugar refining company, 
otherwise known as the sugar trust, 
is dead. He was 60 years old. He 
Was a very wealthy man. His death 
was due to acute indigestion caused 
by a Thanksgiving dinner. 


An explosion in the coal mines of 
the Consolidated coal company at Mo- 
nongah, W Va, caused the death of 
about 400 miners. 





Pennsylvania politicians at Wash- 
ington have formally launched _ the 
boom of Senator Knox for president. 


The | 
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BOTH GAINED 
Man and Wife Fatten on Grape-nuts. 


The notion that meat is necessary 
for real strength and the foundation 


of solid flesh is now no !onger as 
prevalent as formerly. 

Excessive’ meat eaters are usually 
sluggish a part of the time because 


they are not able to fully digest their 
food, and the undigested portion is 
changed into what is practically a 
kind of poison that acts upon the 
blood and nerves, thus getting all 
through the system. 

| “I was a heavy meat eater,” writes 
jan Ils. man, “and up to two years 
ago, was in very poor health. I suf- 
fered with indigestion so that I only 
weighed 9% pounds. 

“Then I heard about Grape-Nuts 
and decided to tty it. My wife laughed 
at me at first, but when I gained to 
125 pounds and felt so fine, she 
thought. she would eat Grape-Nuts 
too. 

“Now she is fat and well and has 
gained 40 pounds. We never have in- 





digestion any more and seldom feel 
the desire for meat. A neighbor of 
ours, GS years old, was troubled with 
indigestion for years; was a heavy 
meat eater, and now since he has been 
eating Grape-Nuts regularly, he says 


he is well and never has indigestion. 
I could name a lot of persons who 
have really been cured of indigestion 
by changing from a heavy meat diet 
to Grape-Nuts.” “There's a Reason.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 








A copy of FARMERS 
most aseful book of Re 


FREE 


and Genera! Information 
mailed request to every 
Farmer and Stock Grower. Tite to-day. 


THE 0. 8. KELLY 00., 137 Lime @t. Springfield, Chic. 








Just scratch a match—light 
the Perfection Oil Heater— 
and stop shivering. Wher- 
ever you have a room that’s 
hard to heat—that the fur- 


nace doesn’t reach—there 


you'll need a 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


Just the thing for blizzard time or between seasons. Its genial 
glowing heat makes any room cheerful and cozy. No smoke— 
no smell—smokeless device prevents. Brass 

font holds 4 quarts of oil burning 9 hours. Fin- 

ished in japan and nickel. Every heater warranted. 





The 


Rayo Lamp 


Gives a restful, 
steady, soft light 


which is so much appreciated by workers and 
students. Made of brass, nickel plated with the 
latest improved central draft bumer. Every lamp 


warranted. 


Write our nearest agency for 


scriptive circular if your dealer cannot supply 
the Perfection Oil Heater or Rayo Lamp. 


rreraxurst 





STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 
(Lacorporated) 
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New York Edition 


Long occupying a place of first rank 
in agriculture, this edition is planned 
solely for our subscribers right here in 
the Empire state. The editorial note 
book and the editorial camera, covering 
the field from Chautauqua to Clinton, 
and from Niagara to Suffolk, may be 
supplemented by newsy notes, perhaps 
jotted down on a postal card, sent by 
our friends living on the home farm. 
Tell us in a few brief words what is 
of special moment this fall and winter 
in your own home town and county. 
Send in to our editorial rooms, 439 La- 
fayette street, New York, knotty farm 
problems, which we will endeavor to 
aid you in solving. Remember that the 
“old reliable American Agriculturist” 
is your own home paper. 





NEW YORK 


The Center Village Creamery Failure 





Numerous letter have been sent this 
office since our announcement last 
week of the failure of the creamery 
company in Broome county. The 
writers of these letters all agree on 
the following points: The creamery 
is owned by farmers and was rented 
about two years ago to Clyde G. Davis, 
who agreed verbally to pay 5 cents a 
hundred pounds less than Borden 
prices for milk at Harperville. Skim 
milk was sold back to patrons at 10 
cents a 40-quart can and butter at 
market prices. Checks were sent to 
farmers the 15th of the month fol- 
lowing delivery of milk. The cream- 
ery was run in conjunction with 
about ten others. 

On July 15 a notice was posted to 
the effect that the business would be 
conducted by the Pen York Dairy Co 
of New York City, said to be in- 
corporated for 25,000, and _ that 
checks would be paid on the 20th. 
Davis was president and manager of 
the company and Isaac Breakstone 
treasurer. Checks were sent in July 
on the 20th signed by Breakstone; 
those on August and September 0 by 
Davis. Gn October 20 no checks were 
sent. One writer quotes Mr Break- 
stone as saying that at the time the 
company’s stock was issued he re- 
fused to accept his part. It is said 
that Mr Davis is in Canada. It is 
presumed that the company’s assets 
will return about 30 cents on the dol- 
lar to farmers. Patrons have had a 
meeting and elected one man from 
each creamery as a committee to look 
after their interests. Charles Lyons 
of Binghamton has been engaged as 
attorney and claim papers have been 
signed to him. Amounts mentioned as 
due patrons range from $50 to more 
than $200. 





Modern Ideas in Farming 
W. L. MARKHAM, CHAUTAUQUA CO, N ¥ 





One of the most successful farmers 
of Chautauqua county, N Y, is A. C. 
Wade, His farm of 350 acres is man- 
aged by B. D. Wade. They now have 
72 head pure-bred Jerseys, eight 
Ayrshires and about 70 grades. The 
herd is headed by as fine a Jersey as 
I have ever seen. Mr Wade bought 
the old home of his father-in-law and 
added to it several smal! farms ad- 
joining it. He commenced operations 
about five years ago. The buildings 
were poor, but they now have three 
cow barns 78x48 feet, 100x40 and 30x 
40 feet, respectively.. They are all 
built with gambrel roofs, with much 
room for grain bins, haymows and 
storage of tools. The floors are ce- 
ment. The stalls are fitted with 
stanchions. p. 

At the side of the stable is a ma- 
nure barn into which the litter car- 
rier tracks lead. The manure is 
dumped into the wagons or sleds and 
drawn direct to the flelds. The two 
larger cow barns are fitted with pip- 
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ing for eight milking machines, which 
have been in operation about one 
year, One morning the manager was 
left alone and milked 65 cows in 80 
minutes. Two men have milked 65 
cows in 55 minutes. The cost of 
running the machines does not exceed 
5 cents a milking. A boiler in an 
outside building furnishes steam 
which is piped to the barn and is 
used to run the gristmill, vacuum 
pump, silage cutter, etc. At the side 
of the engine room they have three 
roomy box stalls in which cows are 
placed at calving time. 

The creamery is 30x20 feet. In this, 
fine butter is made for New York city 
trade at 35 cents a pound. Near the 
creamery is a large icehouse, wind- 
mill and well house. Water is piped 
to all the buildings. Skim milk is fed 
to the heifer and the best bull calves 
and about 40 Berkshire hogs. The 
hogs are kept in a fine building 80x20 
feet with pens on each side. A litter 
carrier is arranged through the cen- 
ter of the hog house. About 75 hogs 
are butchered each year and 25 are 
sold for breeding purposes. 

There is a fine poultry house 80x18 
feet. In this there are seven pens 
containing 50 Barred Rocks, 25 White 
Wyandottes, 25 Black Minorcas, 25 
White Leghorns and 14 White turkeys, 
I have seldom seen a finer lot of poul- 
try. Last year Mr Wade raised about 
80 tons silage, 300 bushels ear corn, 
140 tons hay, 950 bushels oats and 100 
bushels buckwheat. Fertility is in- 
creasing. It is Mr Wade’s ambition 
to raise nearly all the grain he feeds. 
He believes a great many farmers fail 
because they pay out nearly all they 
take in for feed. 





Notes from Agricultural College 


Students for the short winter 
courses are arriving and there is 
promise of an enthusiastic series of 
lectures in the various courses. Prof 
and Mrs J. H. Comstock set sail last 
week for the Mediterranean on the 
shores of which they will spend a va- 
cation. Tompkins county Pomona 
grange met last week in the college 
chapel. Among the speakers were 
Dr W. H. Jordan, director of the 
state experiment station at Geneva, 
Prof L. H. Bailey, director of the col- 
lege, F. N. Godfrey and W. N. Giles, 
master and secretary, respectively, of 
the state grange. The leading theme 
of the meeting was What the farm 
offers young men. Invitations were 
sent to 800 young men living in the 
county, and others were told by the 
newspapers to come. 

A new poultry house, built for in- 
structional purposes, is being con- 
structed for the poultry department. 
It will contain 23 pens. Eight dele- 
gates from the animal husbandry de- 
partment have gone to Chicago to at- 
tend the live stock display being held 
at the stock yards. As more than 
2000 entries of the choicest live stock 
have been made the opportunity to 
study animals will be exceptional. 








The State Department of Agriculture 





American Agriculturist has several 
times called attention to the slack 
methods of the state department of 
agriculture at Albany in dealing with 
mad dogs. In our issue of November 
23, 1907, was a plain statement from 
a citizen of Henrietta. We now quote 
one from Health Officer Cochran in 
the town of Penfield. It is as follows 
and needs no further comment: 

“Had I waited for a quarantine from 
the state department of agriculture 
at Albany there is no telling what the 
results would have been in the town 
of Penfield. There were 13 dogs bit- 
ten, one calf and four cows. I labored 
for five weeks to get four of these 
dogs in quarantine. The other dogs 
developed rabies and were killed. One 
man, who had a dog that was bitten, 
and which was quarantined by order 
of the board of health, protested, 
claiming the quarantine was not legal. 
He set the dog free, which later de- 
veloped rabies and bit four cows, all 
of which developed the disease. I 
labored for four months to get a 
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quarantine of the dogs in this town. 
I made five reports to the state de- 
partment of' agriculture through the 
Rochester division. Two veterinarians 
pronounced it rabies. I wrote to the 
department again asking them to take 
action. I was trying to enforce the 
quarantine. The board of health or- 
dered some of the dog owners to quar- 
antine them. Some owners claimed 
it was illegal, while others appealed 
to me for protection. It was danger- 
ous to be on the streets of this vil- 
lage; yet no relief came from the 
commissioner of agriculture. At last 
we received a letter stating that they 
had no legal knowledge that rabies 
existed in the town of Penfield. We 
were dealing with facets, not profound 
legal knowledge. It was with almost 
superhuman efforts on my part, work- 
ing night and day, that the people 
of this town were saved from the 
direst results. The narrow escape of 
many persons makes one shiver. Give 
this report to the public. I ‘have 
nothing to conceal. Every community 
should know the facts and _ realize 
what they will have to meet if the 
present commissioner of agriculture, 
Mr Wieting, has absolute jurisdiction 
in cases of rabies.” 


Prizes for Horsemen 


Several racing associations will offer 
substantial prizes at New York county 
fall fairs for a series of years as an 
incentive to improve horses. The 
Coney Island jockey club, Brooklyn 
jockey club, Westchester racing asso- 
ciation and Brighton Beach racing as- 
sociation will each give $100 in each 
county where a stallion of the breed- 
ing bureau is located. A total of $14,- 
400 will thus be reached, for there 
are 36 counties supplied, some of 
them with two stallions. The prizes 
thus offered will not all be for pure- 
bred animals; half-breds will also be 
considered in general purpose classes; 
in fact, all the best types will be fos- 
tered. 

The prizes will be for home-bred 
animals solely; that is, those reared 
within the county in which shown. 
This will prevent specimens of super- 
lative merit from sweeping the ring. 
With such encouragement, it seems 
safe to predict that dealers will not 
be obliged to go to Kentucky and 
western states to secure desirable an- 
imals. These will be bred at home. 

The Coney Island club offer is for 
the best yearling, the Brooklyn club, 
for best brood mare with foal at foot, 
that of the Westchester club is for 
two-year old trotters, colts, fillies or 
geldings, and that of the Brighton 
Beach association for three-year-old 
general purpose mares or geldings. In 
each case the winner is to have 75%, 
the second 25%, of the $100 prize. 








Falmouth, Pendleton Co—The peo- 
ple in this part of our state seem to 
be in the midst of the panic. Many 
persons, and even whole families, are 
coming out of the city, claiming that 
the shortage of work compelled them 
to move. This county is one of the 
foremost tobacco growing counties in 
the white burley district. Over one- 
half of the 06 and ’07 crops are tied 
up in the pool. Hence thousands of 
dollars are kept out of circulation. 
The growers are taking the vote as to 
1908 to raise or not to raise. 

Monroe Co—During recent weeks 
shippers have been paying 50c p bu 
for potatoes. However, the market in 
this part of western N Y has proved 
very quiet, owing to unsettled finan- 
cial conditions. This applies to other 
kinds of produce as well as potatoes. 
Some estimate 75% of the crop still 
on hand. Local dealers are not stor- 
ing in warehouses to any extent. 


Cambridge, Washington Co — 


Around this town 35 to 40% of the 
07 potato crop remains in growers’ 
hands. Local dealers are holding 
about the same quantity of tubers in 
their cellars as a year ago. Recently 
growers have been getting around 
42c p bu. Potatoes are keeping fair- 
ly well, but not so satisfactorily as a 
year ago. 


Belmont, Allegany Co—In the. east- 


ern half of this county farmers are 
holding about half of their potato 
crop. Dealers have smaller supplies 
than usual in warehouses. Prices 
recently have ruled close to 50c p bu. 


Tubers keeping well since harvest, 





although a great many rotted in the 


ground before they were dug. Gener- 
ally the crop in this section was 
shorter than last year. Farmers would 
have been willing to sell more freely, 
but dealers claim they could not get 
cars to ship and are handicapped on 
than account. Some dealers are also 
using the excuse of tight money. 


Cohocton, Steuben Co—There are 
very few potatoes in dealers’ hands in 
this vicinity. Those tubers in store are 
more or less affected with dry rot, 
the loss running from 5 to 20%. About 
50% of the '07 crop of the county has 
been shipped to date. Recently grow- 
ers have been getting 45c p bu. 


A Popular Patron—The lecturer of 
the state grange, Fred Shepard of 
Lawrenceville is 
@® man of ex- 
ecutive ability 
and force. Last 
week his home 
county Pomo- 
na, st Law- 
rence, launched 
him as a candi- 
date for over- 
seer of the 
state grange. 
He has visited 
every county in 
the state and 
has a large fol- 
lowing of en- 
thusiastic Pa- 
trons behind him outside of his own 
county. There is no man in the state 
better equipped for the chair of over- 
seer: The office needs a man of broad 
general views and one who has no 
strings tied to him. Mr Shepard is 
regarded a loyal, fearless Patron, who 
has labored in and out of season for 
the advancement of the order in -the 
Empire state. 


Eagle Bridge, Washington Co—Po- 
tatoes have stopped rotting and 
growers generally think that from 
now on little rot will appear. The 
demand for tubers have been good, 
but farmers are holding some stock 
in the hope of getting better prices. 
Perhaps 25%.of the crop remains un- 
sold in this vicinity. Local dealers 
are not carrying as many potatoes in 
ee as they did a year ago. 

ecently growers have been 
45 to 46c p bu. — 


State Breeders’ Association will 
meet next Tuesday and Wednesday, 
Dec 17-18, in the chamber of sem 
merce at Rochester. Prominent among 
the speakers are Hon F. D. Coburn of 
Kan, Jay A. Bonsteel of Washing- 
ton, D C, Prof H. J. Webber of Cor- 
nell university, Dr H. P. Vosburgh of 
Halsey Valley, Calvin J. Huson of 
Penn Yan, John P. Ray of Hemlock. 
On the morning of Wednesday affil- 
iated associations will hold their an- 
nual meetings. 


The State Fish, Game and Forest 
league met to elect officers last week, 
but owing to factional differences, 
failed to do so. It is claimed by some 
that the league is without officers, by 
others that the. old officers still hold 
office. Seventeen clubs were in the 
league, but the names of 25 others 
were voted in, so that 42 clubs were 
entitled te two votes each. The fac- 
tion favoring J. H. Considine of El- 
mira for pres moved that a commit- 
tee of five nominate officers. The 
committee retired, summoned Dr F. S. 
Housinger of Syracuse, and asked him 
to withdraw as candidate for presi- 
dency, and accept vice-presidency, 
With promise of advance next year. 
This was refused, but the committee 
reported for Considine, pres; Housin- 
ger, vice-pres; J. D. Whish, sec, and 

Cc. Cornwall, treas. Attempt ‘was 
made to cast a unanimous ballot for 
the slate. After much debate a mo- 
tion to adjourn was suddenly put and 
carried without a vote having been 
taken. 


The State Grange will be held at 
Hornell, N Y, February 4-7. Head- 
quarters Sherwood hotel. Chairman 
of the local committee is J. H. Ste- 
vens, secretary of chamber of com- 
merce, tO whom ‘all applications for 
rooms should be made. Rates $1.50 
per day at the Sherwood, two in a 
room. In private houses 50 cents and 
$1. Public meeting Tuesday evening 
at opera house, special program will 
be presented. Sixth degree will be 
conferred Thursday evening. Date 
for election of officers not fixed. In- 
stallation Friday morning. 
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New York Grange. Notes 


Copenhagen grange in Lewis coun- 
ty recently discussed the question of 
the proper care of milk and inspection 
of dairy barns, which brought out 
some profitable information. 

In the death of J. L. Mandeville of 
Brooklin, Tompkins county, the 
grange loses a valuable member. He 
was a delegate to the state grange on 
various occasions. His death was due 
to apoplexy; his age 72. 

An interesting case has recently 
been decided against Romulus grange. 
It appears that for a great many years 
it has held its meetings in the base- 
ment of the First Baptist church, but 
recently the trustees have decided 
that the grange must move. The case 
came before the county court and the 
jury -upheld the contention. of- the 
church. 

St Lawrence Pomona was held. last 
week at Ogdensburg. The. speakers 
were State Master Godfrey and Staté 
Lecturer Shepard. The newly elected 
officers are H. E. Sweet of .Madrid, 
master; P. E. Eysamap of Scotch 
Bush grange, overseer; Mrs Jéssie Mc- 
Bride, lecturer. There were 14. dele- 
gates elected to attend -the state 
grange at Hornell in February. Maj 
W. H. Daniels was elected delegate at 
large. The list also includes Past 
State Master O. H. Hale of Norfolk 
grange. The indorsement of Fred 
Shepard for the office of overseer of 
the state grange was received with 
enthusiasm. 

State Master Godfrey dedicated a 
new grange hall at Lawrenceville De- 
cember He also attended the St 
Lawrence county Pomona grange at 
Ogdensburg on the 3d, Cattaraugus 
county Pomona on the 4th and Tomp- 
kins county Pomona at ithaca on 





the. 5th. 

Onondaga county Pomona will 
meet at Freeman’s hall, Syracuse, De- 
cember 13. Election of officers and 


delegates to the state grange will be 
held. 


Tobacco Deadiock Still Unbroken 

in the tobacco mar- 
In practically every 
important cigar leaf producing state 
trade is at a standstill. Growers are 
holding ieaf for last year’s figures or 
close thereto, while buyers are taking 
much lower prices. Much leaf has 
been taken down from the poles and 
the crop is now getting in such con- 
dition that once the buying move- 
ment starts up selling should prove 
rapid. 

Not for many years has the situa- 
tion proved so uncertain as at pres- 
ent. The financial panic has had much 
to do in shaping conditions to this 
end. In fact, even had the market 
opened early it is doubtful if the ma- 
jority of buyers could have secured 
enough ready money to operate ex- 
tensively. Illustrating the great con- 
trast in conditions compared with a 
year ago, it might be stated that at 
this time in ’06 nearly 90% of the Wis 
crop had been sold or contracted, 
whereas today not 10% of the ’07 yield 
is reported to have been moved. 

Writing from Wayne Co, N Y, a 
correspondent says: Some growers 
have taken a part of their tobacco 
from the poles and stripped. Leaf 
shows up fair in quality, but not as 
good as last year. Late cut tobacco 
is as yet not ready to take down. Too 
much cool weather for a fast cure. 
Market not opened yet, some growers 
look for last year’s prices to prevail, 
others are not so confident. 





The deadlock 
ket continues. 





Hop Situation is Hardly Satisfactory 





The eastern hop market rules rel- 
atively quiet. In the west a compar- 
atively large volume of sales is re- 
ported, but prices are at the low range 
of 5@8c p Ib. The effort to organize 
Cal growers for mutual protection is 
being watched keenly. Word comes 
from Yamhill Co, Ore, to the effect 
that hop growers there are discour- 
aged, and some are giving up yards 
and devoting their land to walnut 
groves. It is claimed that the hop 
acreage is being cut down materially 
by this action. 

Some notable consignments of Ore 
hops have recently been shipped to 
the U K. It is estimated that by Jan 


1 about 50,000 bales of 07 hops will 





have been shipped out of the state 
of Ore, yet this will leave 2 consid- 
erable supply on hand. Cables from 
Germany say that official figures show 
the "07 hop crop to aggregate 483,122 
cwts of 112 ibs each (300,000 bales). 
This crop was harvested from an 
acreage of 38,297. In ’06 the German 
hop yield was 420,786 cwts, and in 
"05, 585,100 cwts. The govt estimate 
is only a little larger than that pub- 
lished by American Agriculturist Oc- 
tober 5, although at that time this 
journal stated that all its foreign esti- 
mates were taken from trade sources 
and were not official. 

The movement of the crop in va- 
rious hop growing counties of N Y is 
moderately active, prices showing a 
range of 13@l1lic p lb. No doubt buy- 
ers think this a good time to pick up 
hops. Shipments out of Cobleskill for 
the month of Nov were 1 bales, 
against 520 in Nov, "06. Brewers in 
N J are considering the advisability 
of increasing the price of beer 10%, 
saying this course is necessary ‘by 
reason of the higher cost of corn and 
malt. But we are constrained to ask 
if the low cost of hops doesn’t offset 
this. 


LATEST NEW YORK HOP PRICES 
{In cents per Ib with comparisons.] 
1907 1906 1905 


N Y state, ca..16@17 23@24 20@21 

med to prime.13@15 21@22 17@ ” 
Pac coast, ch..11@12 18@19 14 
med to oo. + Hy 16@17 12 
Olds 5@ 9 10@13 8@10 
- -28@36 36@42 30@40 


British Hop Crops 


Cables report the "07 hop crop of 
the U K to aggregate 374,127 cwts of 
112 Ibs ea, equivalent .to , 232,800 
American commercial bales. * This is 
an increase of nearly 50% over the 
small British yield “ ‘06, which was 
the lightest in 20 years.# However, 
the "OT output falls # considerably 
short of the hevay crop of '05. The 
following table shows hop acreage, 
crops and yields, acres of hops in the 
U K for a series of years. It will be 
seen that the acreage is steadily de- 
clining, having fallen off 20% in the 
past 15 years. Prospects point to 
still further curtailment. 

BRITISH HOP CROPS AND ACREAGE 
[Yield in cwts of 112 ea.] 














Acreage Tot yield Yield 
pa 
1907 .44,938 374,127 8.3 
1906 . -46,722 245,688 5.2 
1905, ....48,967 695,943 14.2 
1904 ....47,799 2,330 5.9 
1908 ....47,938 421,068 8.7 
1902 ....48,031 311,041 44 
1901 ....61,127 649,387 12.7 
1900 . .51,308 347,894 6.7 
1899 ....51,843 661,426 12.7 
1898 -- 49,735 356,598 7.1 
1897 ....50,863 411,086 8.0 
1896 .4,217 453,188 8.3 
1895 ....58,940 553,396 9.3 
Eastern Live Stock Markets 
Monday, December 9, 1907. 
At New York last week the cattle 


market continued dull and drooping 
on a slack demand for the home trade 
and limited export inquiry. Prices 
still further declined 15@25c on 
steers, 10@15c on bulls, and cows 
closed 10@20c lower. Prime and 
choice veals held up firm on limited 
receipts; other grades closed dull 
Barnyard calves fell off 50@Tic, 
closing weak; western calves further 
declined 25c. Milch cows continued in 
fair demand and prices, quality con- 
sidered, were not lower. 

Today there were 61 cars of cattle 
and 1821 calves on the market. Steers 
on very light receipts were 10@20c 
higher; bulls and cows on liberal sup- 
ply eased off 10@15c on all grades ex- 
cept choice fat bulls and cows with 
weight. Veals less active and 25c 
lower on top grades and 50c off on 
coarse and heavy veals. Rarnyard and 
western calves again declined 25c, 
with 2 cars of westerns held over. 
Common to choice steers, 870 to 1340 
Ibs average, $3@5.75 p 100 Ibs, includ- 
ing N Y state steers, 870 to 1056 Ibs, 
Ses; Pa do, 1165 to 1230 Ibs, 5.40@ 

5.60; Vt steers, 1193 Ibs, 4.25; bulls 
2. 50@4.25, cows 1.80@3.50, veals 5@ 
9.50, mA 3.50@4.50, barnyard calves 

@3.25, yearlings 2.25@2.50. 

> on more liberal receipts 

weakened after Monday of last week 


‘-FARM--MARKET 


and» prices fel! off 25@35c. Lambs 
improved up to Wednhesday’s close, 
selling lic higher«on desirable stock; | 
later prices dropped 35@50c. Today | 
sheep extremely dull and at a further | 
decline of 15c, could not all be sold; 
lambs again “declined 10@2%c, with | 
a slow trade. Common to prime sheep 
Ao gg p 100 Ibs, a few selected |: 
@5, common to choice lambs 
ES eeaern, culls 4.25, N Y state lambs 
Se eO80, Pa 6@6.25. 

Hogs still further advanced last 
week 25@35c, but closed with a part 
of the advance lost. Today there were 
about 345 head on sale There was a 
heavy break in prices. Good N Y¥ 
state and Pa hogs $4.85@5 p 100 Ibs. 

THE HORSE MARKET 

A noticeable improvement in de- 
mand. Good second-hand horses firm 
to a trifle higher; others steady. The 
general range was $75@150 ea; choice | 
heavy drafts 225@325, chunks 150 


At Buffalo, receipts of cattle Mon- 
day aggregated 170 loads. Buyers gave 
$6.50@8 p 100 Ibs for fcy Christmas 
beeves, but good steers sold around 
5.25@5.50, culls 3.50@4.50, heifers 
4.25@5, bulls 2.50@4.50, feeding steers 
8.75@4.25, stockers 3.25@4, veal calves 
8@9.50, coarser calves 4@5. 

Hog market easy with good, fat 
packing swine fetching $4.80@4.90 p 
100 Ibs, pigs 4.50. Sheep market about 
steady; wethers 4.50@5, ewes 4.5@ 
4.75, lambs 6@6.75. 

MARKET COMMENT 


The East Buffalo live stock market 
has partially returned to the basis of 
prices on hogs and sheep from which 
it dropped some weeks ago. It was 
the heaviest and most rapid decline 
in years. Hog prices declined $1.75@ 
2 p 100 lbs and lost thousands of dol- 
lars to shippers all over the country, 
yet no one seems able to satisfacto- 
rily account for it. The financial flurry 
would of itself hardly have caused so 
heavy a decline here. The woo! situ- 
ation is peculiar just now and the 
trade is in even worse shape than in 
"94, when wool and sheep skins were 
very slow, but at least salable at some 
price. Just now there are no bids at 
all. Quoted prices are purely nomi- 
nal. Buyers are very skeptical and 
pessimisiic and admit that they are 
at their wits’ ends to tell what to bid. 
It is likely that no important sales will 
be made here of wool and sheep pelts 
until later in the month. 
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Jast Listen a ‘Moment 


You can hear lots of important news— } 
. The Hog Marketis up—ship that car- B 
7 load. Wheat is off a cent. ; 

Information like this is important ff 
to every farmer—and it can be had § 
for less than a cent a message if you 
and nine or ten of your neighbors 5 
will build your own telephone line. 


Stromberg - Carlson | 
Telephone 


equipments 
bought at 
prices. 
Our directions are so 
plain and simple that 
you can put up the line § 
with little effort. 
Over one million 
Stromberg - Carlson 
telephones are in use — 
today. Write today for 
telephone book ‘‘How 
the Telephone 
Helps the Farm- § 


can be § 
reasonable § 


er."" 8th edition 
and other literature, 
sent free. 


Fn rea ot Oe Seettens Oh Chlcago, 
Seneary 15-25, 1906. Space N —# ection L. _ 


STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MFG. CO, § 


Rochester, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
Address office. 








The Milk Market 


At New York, supply and demand | 
in the milk market are very evenly 
balanced, and from the dealers’ point 
of view the market is in an ideal con- 
dition. There is no prospect of an 
immediate change in the exchange 
price of 4c p qt in the 26-c zone, but 
should a cold snap of several days’ 
duration come, the price would em 

{ 
| 
] 





ably be raised. 
Receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Dec 7 were: 
Milk Cream | 





Na tbnseess eens ee bh 39,989 1,395 
Susquehanna, .......... 12,982 163 
West Shore .........+:: 12,816 227] 
Lackawanna ...........51,400 2,015 
N Y C (long haul) .....52,150 2,630 
N Y C (Harlem) ...... 11,200 228 
SEED - nd.0kb eo 09-0 000wur 37,500 1,645 
Lehigh valley .......... 24,800 950 
Homer Ramsdell line . 4,310 125 
New Haven .....-csccoe 5,175 = 
Other sources .......... 5,190 120 
Total receipts -257,512 9,497 








NEW YORK—At Buffalo, marrow 
beans $2.50@2.65 p bu, pea beans 2.30 | 
@2.35. red kidney 2.75, potatoes 65c p 
bu, onions 65c, cabbage 3@3.50 p 100, 
celery 45c p doz, 


27@28c, dairy 25@26c, f c cheese 13 
@l14c. Fresh eggs 38@40c p - doz, 
storage 23c, live turkeys 15@16c p Ib, 
fowls 10@1l1c, chickens 12c, ducks 10 
@12c. Timothy hay $17@18 p ton. 


At Syracuse, butter active and 
steady, cmy tubs 29@30c p Ib, prints 
3lc, dairy 30c, f c cheese lic. Fresh 
eggs 34c p doz, live fowls 10@12c p 
Ib, chickens 12@15c, turkeys 17@18c, 
ducks 10@12c. Potatoes 50@60c p bu, 
onions 75@B85c, cabbage 2@3c p Ib, 
turnips 30c p bu, pea beans $1.90@ 
2.20. Choice apples $3@3.25 p bbl. 


turnips 30c p bu. | 
Cmy print butter 29@30c p Ib, tubs 
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New and Liberal Homestead Regulations Ia 


WESTERN CANADA 


New Districts Now Opened 

for Settlement 

Bome of the choicest lands in the grain-growing 
belts of Saskatchewan and Alberta have recently been 
opened for settlement under the Revised Homestead 

ons of Canads. Th« ds of H steeds of 
160 acres each are now available. The new Regula. 
tions make it possible for entry to be made by proxy, 
the opportunity that many in the United States have 
been waiting for. Any member of a family mry 
make entry for any other member of the family, who 
may be entitled to make entry for himself or bersolf. 
Entry may now be made before the Agent or Sub- 
Agent of the District by proxy (on certain conditions), 
by the father, mother, son, daughter, brother or 
sister of an intending homesteader. 

“any even-numbered section of Dominion Lande tn 
Manitoba or the 1-1 Las me excepting 8 and 
26, not wopevese, me teaded by any poses 
the sole head of + FW or mate over 18 
seen! to the extent ot one-quarter section, of 16 

more or less."" 

The fee in each case will be $10. Churches, echools 
and a or convenient. Healthy climate, splendid 








ty 


crops good. law Goa -growing and cattle- 
raisin Te. 1 industr es 
or turth or P rticulars as to Rates, Routes, Best 
Tims to Go and Wh Where to Locate, apply to 
tintendent of Immigration, Ottawa,Oanada, or to 
HSA AN, Canadian Govt. Agent, Syracuse 
hie, ‘Teoueain. ¥. 


Tre New Kenmore | 


ALBANY, N. Y. 














One of the Best Hotels ‘> ‘the City 
EUROPEAN PLAN 





$50,000 SPENT IN IMPROVEMENTS 
$1.50 and Upwards 


150 Rooms with Shower and Tub Baths; 175 


Rooms with hot and cold running water; tele- 
»hones inevery room. Special attention paid to 
‘ourists. Ciusine and Service unexcelled. 

Nearest Hotel to Capitol Building, Theatres 

and Union Station. 

JAS. A. OAKS 











Send for Booklet 








Be sure to mention this 


When You Write sournat Our advertisers 
Advertisers '““ to know where 


their replies come from 
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Light YourPlaceby Electricity 


Electric Light is very economical if you have this outfit—a Fairbanks- 
Morse Engine with Dynamo. The Dynamo current operates incandescent 
of arc lights, electric fans, pumps, motors, etc. Shift the belt to the other 
fly wheel and drive any kind of machine—grinder—ch 
rator. Save yourself time and labor by installing 
one of tkese outfits on your farm. 
foritself. Simple, safe, reliable. Ideal outfit for 
Lowest running and repair cost. Our 
name your guarantee. 


for FREE Engine Book No. C 597 
Fairbanks-Morse Engines 


Shows how our en 
several styles and sizes of 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
CHICAGO, . ; : 


farmers. 







FARM AND 







urn—buzz saw—sepa- 






Soon pays 

















ne outfite f ‘ 
a von armers money. We make 
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For information as to lands 


THE NATION'S GARDEN SPOT 


’ along the 
ATLANTIC COAST LINE RAILROAD 


In Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama and Florida, write to WILBUR 
MoCOY, Agricultural and Immigration 
Agent, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Golden 
Opportunities 


are offered settlers who will cometo the State 
»f Minnesota. Farmers laborers wanted. 
Vor information and statistics compiled by the 
suate in regard to crops, soil, climate etc., 
address, 


GECAGE WELSH, Commissioner of Immigration, 
207 $tate Capitol, ST. PAUL, MINN, 








THE CAPITAL GASOLINE ENGIN” 
is made without packing and we 
have several sizes that we are 
making special reduced prices on. 
New half price on the 2 1-2 and 
the 833-4 h. p. C.H. A. Disinger & Bro., Wrightsville. Pa, 
and 
ROOFING cluded. Substitute for plasters. 
Sample ee. 


TheFa y Manilla Roofing Co., Camden, N.J 













The best Red Rope Roofing for 
le per 8q. ft., caps 8 in- 





GY ONE MAN, with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. I 
saws down trees. Folds like & pocket knife, “Saws any Meio 


timber on any kind of man can saw more timber 
with it than * menin any other way, and doit easter. Send for 
FREE |llustrated catalog, showing latest IMPROVEMENTS 
end from th de. First order secures agency. <Addresp 
FOLDING SAWING MACHINE Co., 
988-164 &. Harrison Street, Chicage, 





Seisaces BOO 


GILSON 












GILSON MFG. CO. 





DRILLING 


Well machines 


Over 70 sizes and styles for drilling either deep oF 
shallow wells in any kind of soi] or rock, Mounted on 
wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic can operate 
them easily, Send for catalog 

. Ithaca N, ¥. 


WILLIAMS BROS. - «+ 





Our Special Clubbing Offers tor 1907-8 


We have arranged to furnish the following list of leading publications to our readers in connection with | 
aubscriptions toour journal. Don’t fail to get all your year’s reading through us. We can save you money. 
The prices quoted do not apply to subscribers in foreign countries or Canada. In the first column is given 
the regular retail price of each paper; in the second column are net prices for BOTH when subscribed fr 
If more than one publication is desired in addition to our own, deduct in 
sech case $1.00 (our subscription price) from the combined price which will give the additional cost of 


tn connection with our journal. 






































the other. 
> $1.00 American ner se eeseeeescnecseceeererees = } 
1.00 American RBASIMS cacccoccccccccscecced 
A Few 1.00 Roston Cooking School “Magazine......M Our Journal 
1.00 Children’s Magazine ........0esseeeeeeee) ae 
5 + 1,00 Cosmopolitan Magazine ......-+.0.ceeers M One Year, with 
1.00 Harper’s Bazar ......cceeccceeeseeeeeeees M { 
. 1.00 Pome on ; ss - I—$1.65 
Magazin 1.00 Little Folks (Mass) .......ccseeesees! ew } 
; sah © yD gadteatnabameenneaanets, M 2—$2.30 
Offers -s Suecess 5 ye vines a4 seceevees ot 3—$2.95 
1, oman’s ome Companion J 
> DGD Wettd TOGA ccccciccccccevcccccascosesscedll 4—$3.75 
>. ~ ~ 
Retail price Both one year | Retail price Both one yea 
1.80 Ainslee’s Magazine, New York...... M 2.80 | 4.00 Harper’s Weekly, N. Y. City.......... WwW 43 
.50 American, Nashville, Tenn .... .-W 1.30 | 1.00 Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft, Atkinson, Wis.W 1.70 
50 American Poultry Advocate, Byr 1.00 Hunter-Trader-Trapper, Columbus, 0...M 1.80 
a Ihe en endasadbabacestedebeeseseseesee 1.20 | 1.00 Inter-Ocean, Chicago, Ww ODS 
(.00 American Sheep Breeder, Chicago 1.80 | 1.00 Journal, Atlanta, Ga 1.55 
.50 American Swineherd, Chicago 1,30 25 Journal, Kansas _ City, } D W 41.20 
.50 Apple Specialist, Quincy, Il 1.10 50 Kimball s Dairy Farmer, Waterloo, IaS-M_ 1.20 
1.00 Argosy, New York City..............++ M 1% -50 Ladies’ World, New York City........ M 1.35 
1.00 Blade, Toledo, O  ccsccsccceccceerescees W 1.30 | 2.50 Lippincott’s Magazine, Philadelphia.M 2.50 
.50 Blooded Stock, Oxford, Pa ....-..+.+-+. M 1.30 | 1.00 Munsey’s Magazine, New York City..M 1.9% 
2.00 Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, Ill _........ W 2.00} .50 National Home Journal, St. Louis, Mo.M 1.15 
4.00 Century Magazine, New York City ....M 4.75 | .50 News, Chattanooga, Tenn .......... W 130 
1.00 Commoner, Lincoln, Neb ...2....+++-+- W 1.65 | 3.00 Outing Magazine, Port Deposit, N. ¥Y.M 3.00 
1.00 Constitution, Tri-weekly, Atlanta, Ga. 1.80 | 3.00 Outlook, New York City ........0.06. W 3.80 
1.00 Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky ...... W 1.50] 1.50 Pearson’s Magazine, N. Y. City........ M 2.00 
4.00 Drover’s Journal, Chicago, Il .......--. D 406 -50 Poultry Success, Springfield, O ...... M 1.3 
1.00 Enquirer, Cincinnati, © _..........+++- WwW 1.55 50 Republic, St. Louis, MO.....+....000+: S-W 1.4 
1.50 Etude, for Music Lovers, Philadelphia.M 2.00 3.00 Review of Reviews, New York City..M 3.00 
.50 Farm Poultry, Boston, Mass .....+.. S-M 1.30] 3.00 St. Nicholas, New York City .......... M 3.65 
50 Farm & Home, Springfield, Mass...S-M 1.10 3.00 Scientific American, N. ¥. City ....W 3.55 
1.00 Farmer’s Tribune, Minneapolis ......-. W 1.45] 1.0 Scrap Book, New York City seceeseees M 1.90 
1,00 Fruit-Grower, St. Joseph, Mo.......... M 1.55 | 3.00 Scribner’s Magazine, N. Y. City......M 3.75 
50 Gazette, Cincinnati, 0) ....+.seers++s- 1.40 -% Star, Kansas City, Mo .... W 13s 
1.00 Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, O.S-M_ 1.70 50 Star, St.. Louis, MO Séwwsssrve Ww 1s 
1.00 Globe-Democrat, St. Louis, Mo.....S-W 1.55 | 1.00 Times-Dispatch, Richmond, Va. WwW 1.30 
1:00 Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass.M 1.75 | 1.00 World, Tri-weekly, N. Y. City 2 1.70 | 
“50 Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N Y.M 1.30 | 3.00 World’s Work, New York City. M 3.30 | 
400 Harper’s Magazine, N. ¥. City........M 435 1.75 Youth's Companion, Boston .., W 2m | 


+ W—Weekly M—Monthly 


-* No premiums with other papers are included in any of the 
these prices are subject to changes made by other publishers. 
elubbing order. 
For samples of any of these publications, write direct 
paper subscribed for has been received, send complaints, etc., 
The above prices include a copy of American Agriculturist 
If, however, some other book is desired. it may be obtained 
upon the advertised terms, the additional sum, if any, being added to the prices above. 
SE SCRIPTIONS! We will give you subscriptions to any of the above publications on 
yp Kang + ny on new +. subscription to our publication at $1.00, which you send 
rice of any of the above publications, but if you 


scription to our journal should accompany each 
above list. write and obtain our low prices. 
to the publishers. After first copy of any 
direct to the publishers of such paper. 
Year Rook and Farmer’s Almanac for 1908. 


the following basis: 
us, we will allow you 50 cents toward the retail 


S-M—Semi-Monthly 


S-W—Semi-Weekly 

clubbing rates unless so stated. All 
It is necessary that at least one sub- 
If you desire any paper not in the 


accept this offer yon cannot ef course have credit for the subscriptions in any other way. | 


Address all 
Orders to 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New 


York, WN. Y., Springfield, Mass., Chicago, Ill | 


| lecturer of Monmouth 


GRANGE 
New Jersey State Grange Advancing 


The 35th annual session of the 
New Jersey state grange last week at 
Atlantic City was largely attended by 
Patrons from all over the state. With 
the exception of the second session, 
which was held at New Brunswick, 
all previous sessions have been at 
Trenton. Among the delegates there 
Was @ general sentiment that Atlantic 
City was the ideal place. Hotel ac- 
commodations are adequate, while the 
steel pier-auditorium embodies every 
convenience needed for a meeting of 
this sort. 

Again, this famous resort can be eas- 
ily reached from all parts of the state. 
As the state grange pays the railroad 
fare of the delegates, this is an item 
worthy of consideration. While the 
local grange pays the hotel bills of 
the delegates, the rates at this season 
are reasonable, and many advantages 
are enjoyed by delegates that would 
not be gotten elsewhere. The place 
of meeting is fixed by the executive 
committee, 

The grange in New Jersey is making 
substantial growth annually. Accord- 
ing to Sec Bodine, there are now 119 
subordinate granges, with a’ member- 
ship around 14,000. The past year has 
seen 16 granges added, with. nearly 
38000 members. Two new Pomonas 
have been formed, The most rapid 
growth comes from Sussex county, due 
to the activity of R; M. Holley. He 
is one of the best orgarfizers in the 
state. Five years ago there were less 
than 50 Patrons in the county. Now 
they have 12 granges, with 879 mem- 


bers. Four new granges have been 
organized this year, with over 400 
members. . Brother Holley holds the 


record as a deputy, both as an organ- 
izer and instructor. The past year he 
has traveled by carriage over 1000 
miles, besidés over 400 miles by rail- 
road. His work is fully appreciated. 
He is also gatekeeper of the state 
grange, and is widely known as a loyal 
Patron. 

With masters and their wives and 
deputies there were about 225 dele- 
gates present. The class that took the 
sixth degree was a surprise. Because 
of the two special meetings, one at 
Newton in Sussex county. in October, 
at which there were 108 candidates, 
and one at Pittman Grove in Glouces- 
ter county, when there were 69, it 
was thought the class would be small 
at the annual session. There were 104 
in line who took the sixth degree. The 
court of Flora was one of the pretti- 
est ever seen in the state. Because of 
recent illness State Master Gaunt did 
not deliver his usual annual address. 
He briefly reviewed the work of the 
year, but his regular address. will 
appear in full in the proceedings. 

Special entertainment was never 
more appreciated. Past State Master 
John F. Cox sprung a surprise by ask- 
ing State Master and Mrs Gaunt to 
escort to the platform Charles Brown 
and Florence Myers Brown of Sweeds- 
boro, who were recently married. 
They were presented. with a. hand- 
some Silver pudding dish by the dele- 
gates. Brother Brown is master of 
his local grange. 

At this time Brother Cox had an 
automobile run upon the stage and 
asked Mr and Mrs Gaunt to take 
charge of it. William J. Campbell, 
county Po- 
mona, came forward and told the 
state master and his wife how not to 
run it. His recitation was very pleas- 
ing and the toy auto was turned over 
amid applause. After this bit of 
pleasantry, Brother Cox again called 
Mr and Mrs Gaunt to the front and 
presented them with a. six-piece sil- 
ver tea service and one dozen  sil- 
ver teaspoons and a half dozen des- 
sert spoons, as a remembrance of 
their 19th anniversary. 

Later Brother Cox was escorted to 
the stage and seated in a handsome 
Moorish chair as a tribute of the 
esteem of the members of the state 
grange. Brother Cox. has long. been 
in service and is one of the most 
popular men in the order. He is 
now chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. Two members of the execu- 
tive committee were re-elected at this 
session. They are Albert Heritage of 
Gloucester county and Nicodemus 


| Warren of Warven county. 


Among the resolutions of local in- 
terest was one instructing masters to 
see what they can do to secure sub- 
scriptions tor stock of the grange 


commercial exchange in New Jersey. 

is an organization with offices at 
Camden. It is incorporated for $125,. 
000. There are 25,000 shares at $5 a 
share. The officers are: President, 
J. B. Warick of Moorestown; vice. 
president, C. C. Holsart of Matawan; 
treasurer, W. Ii. Borden of Mickle- 
ton; secretary and busines manager, 
L. H. Burpee of Vineland. It is the 
Plan to buy farmers’ supplies, such 
as fertilizers, feeds, seeds, groceries, 
etc. Later on it is proposed to sell 
farm products also. Among other 
resolutions was one expressing senti- 
ment of Patrons that the state should 
pay a larger share than at present, 
which is one-third for the construc. 
tion of roads. 


Sales of Championship Cattle 


The awarding of championships in 
the sale of fine stock always arouses 
unusual attention at International. 
This year is ‘no exception. The grand 
championship steer of the show, the 
Shorthorn Roan King, sold for 24c p 
Ib; in 1905 the champion, Blackrock 








Angus, 25c, and in 1904 the Angus 
Clear Lake Jute 36 cents. The grand 


sweepstakes load of Angus steers ex- 
hibited by Claus Krambeck brought 
$8. At the 1906 international Funk 
Brothers’ champion steers sold at $17. 
Dan Black’s fed Texas Herefords, re- 
serve champions, sold at $7.25, and W. 
C. White’s champion Angus yearling 
at $7.50. Carlots of fed cattle brought 
@ general average of $6.48 p 100 Ibs.' 
This may be compared with $8.15 last 
year, showing the general decline in 
fat cattle prices 

The carcass display at this year’s 
International was the best ever. Seven 
out of ten prizes went to Angus cattle. 
The championship was captured by 
Taggert of Pennsylvania, with a grade 
Angus. The Hereford grade two-year- 
olds, which won the championship in 
the short fed special, were fed at the 
Purdue experiment station. They sold 
at $6.45. 

Champion Shorthorn bull went to B. 
W. Bowen of Indiana on Scoth Goods; 
grand champion Angus bull to O. B. 
Battles; champion cow to same breed- 
er; aged Galloway bull first place to 
O, H. Swigert; aged Galloway cow to 
A. F. Craymer. Graham Brothers of 
Ontario won the championship Clydes- 
dale stallion and mare. 


Southdown Breeders Meet -—— The 
annual meeting of the American 
Southdown sheep breeders’ assn was 
held at Chicago last week. Reports 
showed the organization to be in ex- 
cellent condition, the past year being 
a record-breaker. Pres W. H. Comp-« 
t-n of O presied at the meeting. F. 
S. Springer of Springfield, Ill, is sec. 


Tobacco War Continues—Several 
tobacco warehouses were destroyed 
by “night riders” at Hopkinsville, Ky, 
last week. Among the plants burned 
were those of W. H. Tandy, J. H. La- 
tham, B. M. Woolridge and Tandy & 
Farleigh. L.. Mitchell, a buyer, was 
severely beaten. This raid would in- 
dicate that the difficulty between 
assn growers and the trust is by no 
means clearing. Property destroyed 
at- Hopkinsville. was damaged at 
$200,000, 





’ 


Tax Rebate on Forests—M. A. §&., 
Pennsylvania: If a person owns land 
upon which is growing timber and he 
does not use the land for grazing 
purposes, can he get a rebate on his 
taxes? He can secure a rebate by 
applying to the county commissioners 
and complying with the required con- 
ditions. 





NEW FEATURES 





The 1908 edition of the American 
Agriculturist Year Book and Farmers’ 
Almanac will be newly dressed ‘and 
very different, both regarding its ap- 
pearance and contents. The. illustra- 
tions are an attractive addition, and 
every department will be liberally sup- 
plied. There will be more special ar< 
ticles covering such subjects of na- 
tional importance as the Inland Deep 
Waterways, Bankruptcy Law, Pura 
Food, Banking and Finance, Swamp 
Reclamation Service, Denatured Al- 
cohol Law, Parcel Post, etc. For 2 
more complete description of the book 
and its contents see the large an- 
rk nai on another page of this 
ssue. 


+ ment. 





Few Potatoes in Country Warehouses 


[From Page 512] 

may have more to do in regulating 
prices than last season, when Maine 
shipments were so heavy as to prac- 
tically shut off the west from enjoy- 
ing its usual trade at eastern centers. 

During the past few weeks, accord- 
ing to our correspondents’ reports, 
buyers have been operating cautious- 
ly in Michigan, Wisconsin, Ohio, New 
York and other states. In view 
ef this fact it is reasonable to ex- 
pect a lively movement should the 
general business situation clear mate- 
rially and money become easy. The 
geason is still sufficiently young to 
warrant the carrying of generous 
warehouse supplies. It must be borne 
am mind that there are four or five 
good months yet remaini for con- 
sumption of the 1907 potat® crop. 

Prices being paid to growers at in- 
terior shipping stations range 30 to 
50 cents per bushel in Michigan and 
Wisconsin counties, and are generally 
close to 45 to 55 cents in more eastern 
states, such as Ohio, New York, Penn- 
sylvania and Maine. A satisfactory 
phase of the situation is that tubers 
are keeping fairly well, despite a few 
scattered reports to the contrary. This 
is encouraging growers to hold a 
greater extent than otherwise. A few 
reports indicate some rot, but these 
are largely in the minority. 





THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES. WITH COMPARISONS 














Cash or Wheat Corn Oats 
Spot 1907 | 1906 | 1907 | 1906 | 1907 | 1906 
ommend } alain 
Chica, of, 95 80 | 60 46 49 34 
New York./ 1.02 | 8 | .68 | 54 | 61 | .39 
Boston. .|. — = .74 58 64 41 
Toledo .*.}'.98 | .81 | .63 P49 | 50 ) 35 
St Louis | .94 | .77 | .60 43 |] 48 | .33 
Min’p’lis .) 1.00 80 59 44 7 32 
Liverpool ,j 1.12 | 92 7 59 - _— 





At Chicago, wheat has pursued a 
somewhat halting course; weak and 
strong by turns, smart declines early 
last week being followed by some 
good recoveries. Trade conditions are 
still somewhat sensitive, in spite of 
substantial improvement in monetary 
affairs, and operators on the produce 
exchanges are conservative. This is 
true, both so far as speculators are 
eoncerned, and those engaged in the 
actual movement and distribution of 
grain. The early weakness indicated 
was due to somewhat indifferent ex- 
port demand, foreigners evidently 
considering our prices high, especially 
in the light of imminence of a large 
Argentine crop. The domestic move- 
ment from first hands was also fairly 
libera?, and this had its effect. But 
later, with a tone of some buoyancy 
in the stock and securities markets, 
more confidence was displayed in 
wheat, and prices moved upward, 
Dee advancing to better than 95c p 
bu, May around $1.02 and July 96%c, 
followed by slight reactions. 

Corn has ruled more nearly steady, 
market without important develop- 
Some improvement is noted in 
shipping demand, which is almost en- 
tirely domestic, exports cutting little 
figure thus far this fall. No 2 corn for 
delivery any time this month salable 
around 55@55l4c p bu, while old No 
2 in store commanded a premium of 


4@5c. 
In oats fair interest was shown, 
with some support, owing to better 


tone in other cereals. The cash de- 
mand is improving slightly, with a 
better movement toward the _ east 
under the easier money conditions. 
May oats in fair request at 56@56%4c 
p bu, standard oats in store 48% 
@49c. 

Rye offerings continued light, and 
the market was devoid of feature, 
much of the time leaning toward 
firmness, with occasional slight ad- 
vances. No 2 in store quotable around 
Tic p bu, Dec 7S8e. 

The better grades of barley con- 
tinued firm under rather small re- 


ceipts, and a fair inquiry on the part 


of buyers. Feed grades followed thé 
market for other coarse grains. Quo- 
tations covered a range of 90@95c for 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


fancy malting, downward to 65@70¢ 
for poor, thin and badly stained. 
Timothy was in rather small Supply, 
and firm on the basis of $4.25 p 100 
lbs, contract prime; clover dull at 
+ 75>, hungarian .25@1.40, millets 
1.20@1.35, buckwheat 1.60@1.70. ° 
At New York, offerings of new corn 


are not liberal, and this fact undoubt- 
edly affects the export demand here. 
No 2 corn sells at 68c p bu in eleva- 
tors, No 2 red wheat $1.02 p bu f o b, 
macaroni wheat 1.16 f o b, corn chops 
26@27 p ton, meal 1.30@1.50 p 100 
Ibs, hominy 4@4.15 p bbl, mixed oats 
54c p Ib, white clipped 57@65c, rye 
nomial at 90c, barley 1.05, malt 1.0 
@1.25. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


At Chicago, those who have been 
looking for immediate improvement 
in the cattle market were disappoint- 
ed. In fact, medium to common 
grades of steers, cows, bulls, etc, 
showed a tendency to further decline. 
Prices are considerably below the 
high point of the season and the pub- 
lic should be able to eat meat liber- 
ally this Christrhas, owing to prices 
being so favorable to heavy consump- 
tion. The export demand is now les- 
sening and this is a factor to be reck- 
oned ‘with. The situation is not 
wholly without hope for the feeder, 
however, aS some are expecting a les- 
sening in receipts and a general im- 
provement in the consumptive de- 
mand now that prices have dropped. 
Good to fcy native beeves...............0+++ > 5.0@ .. 








Common to fair native beeves............ 3.9@ 4 
Butcher cows, choice to extra............ 3.23@ 3.8 
Buteher cows, poor to good............... 2.3@ 3.10 
Butcher Dalla  ...c.c.esccccccveccccccccsvoces 2.50@4. 
Canners, cows and bulls.............sss+s 150@ 223 
Stockers, 500 to 750 IbS.........ceescceeeees 2.3@ 3. 


There is some light on the hog sit- 
uation. The phenomenal slump pre- 
viously outlined in these columns has 
been followed by a pronounced tend- 
ency towards reaction. About half 
the Nov losses have been regained, 
the market going from 4c level to a 
5e basis. The trade is very much at 
sea regarding the future. Doubtless 
prices during the next few months 
will depend more upon receipts than 
any other one factor. One thing may 
be put down as an axiom, and that is, 
hog prices cannot reasonably hold 
around a 4c level with corn none too 
plentiful at 50@55c. Bulk of hog 
sales recently ranged $4.75@5.20 p 
100 Ibs, then dropping to 4.60@5. 

No great change has taken plece in 
the sheep’ and lamb trade. However, 
at times the tendency has been easier. 
Receipts generous for the most part 
and some half-fed stock is being 
rushed in that ought to have been 
held back for more finish. Fat lambs 
sold around $5.75@6.25 p 100 Ibs, 
feeding lambs 5.25@6.10, fat wethers 
4.50@5, feeding wethers 4@4.25, fat 
ewes 4.10@4.50. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 





Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most val- 
Iturist. At a cost of only 
anything 





sertion tn isewc of the followi week. 
wit be pooner sees rit, Sra 
t al rate, 
i fn cur REAL ESTATE MARKET. 
NO BLACKS FACED bits § Ss of 
kind will be allowed under thi 


Hide 


walls ady 0s pa AY 
ATE for the “F: ba nips one ad- 
ven E ied is only FIVE cents « word each insertion. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
489 Lafayette Street, New York cay 








EGGS AND POULTRY 
LOOK! LOOK! LOOK!_Now is your chance to 


buy choice Bronze and White _—— turkeys, 
Rouen ay Wyai Rock 
and S.O cockerels ¢ right prices. 
Address A. . 4 BA LOW. Route 0. Medina, NY. 





MOTTE ANOOWAS en and Indien G Games a spe- 


ao. a ae te hens $6: 3 er varieties ; 

jored plates, 10 a Other 
= A se BERGEYS FARM, Box F, Tel- 
ford Pa. 








— 
Holland, eon fee Pekin and Rouen ducks, 
Toulouse geese. 8. Baretaa & SON, Armstrong 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


MONEY IN yp Try it. Pure Homers, 





guaranteed mated ready to work: $1.25 per 
pair. MARYLAND SQUAB CO, Towson, Md. 
POULTRYMEN-—Send for our new 36-page illus- 


trated poultry catalog, absolutely free. BAST DON- 
EGAL POULTRY YARDS, Marietta, Pa. 





BARRED ROCKS—Fine, large birds, ready new; 
prices reasonable. Write GEO C. GRE&NWALD 
Hainesport, N J. 


“o WHITE WYANDOTTE 
for sale. rices reasonable. H. EK. 
Stewartstown, Pa. 





cockerels and pullets 
AUSTINE, 





bull, four months 
W. TOWNSEND, 


y rine 


WHITE WYANDOTTES, cockerels, going 
WaMPERIAL POULTRY YARDS, Shrews- 


REGISTERED GUERNSEY 
old of Glenwood family, $35. 5S. 
Cochranville, Pa. 





Nae BRONER TURKEYS, 
P ee . FAIRVIEW 





am, 





BARRED ROCK and Brown Leghorn cockerels. 
Toulouse geese, cheap. NELSON’S, Grove City, Pa. 
BUFF Nae cockerels, 
feamnable. E. W. PERSONINS, Elmira, N 





Price 
Y. 





COCKERELS—White. Brown, Rose ond, Single 
Comb. LEGHORN FARMS, Lancaster, Pa. 

S OC BUFF ORPINGTON CHICKENS for sale, 
cheap. JAOOB KEFFER, Route 1, Axline, 0. 





(17) 517 


j; DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 





COLLIE PUPPIES—Males $%, females $4. Bred 
bitch cheap, W. LOTHERS, Peru Lack, Pa. 


CHOICE FERRETS, $3.50 CHAS FOS- 
TER, Wellington oO 





pair, 











OUR HELP BUREAU 
5 Cents Per Word 





MALE HELP WANTED 





GOOD PAY position, pleasant 4 
healthful work. the services of a 
good men as general subscription agents for a 
ican Agriculturist in New York, ty 


° rmanent 
We desire 


parzlene, Virginia and North and South 
lina. We want men who can devote all of their 
time to the work. If you are looking for a soft 


snap yh write us, but if you are experienced 
« i you possess some qualifications as a sales- 
or tive are eager to 
— -4 the co of a Peittians cppertunity, 
to hear from you. right 
representing vB, Jturist than they can 
do in any other way. f you are such & man, 
write us in full, pe cupereemen, age, refer- 
ences, etc, and we will what can do for 
you. Address at once. AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
gugions Y een urist, 48 Lafayette street, New 








vanes —_.. and any kin@ of help supplied 

free of ovr the Labor Information Office for 
teflon (59 fayette street. Telephone 1198 Frank- 
lin), New York City. FREE LABOR OFFIOE. 
Send for circular and licati blanks. 








WHITE ROCKS exclusively. OCockerels $1.50 


and $ Fishels. G. N. BURT, Oakwood, 0 


R C R I_ RED stock for sale. 
guaranteed. E. E. BAUM, Potsdam, 


BUCKEYES—Beautiful, great layers, cheap. O. J. 
STODDARD, Jamestown, Y. 





Satisfaction 
N Y. 





we ——— a men to learn telegraphy. Po- 
siti Catalog free. EASTERN TELE- 
GRAPH 8c SCHOOL, Box 1, Lebanon, Pa, 








ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORN ocockerels, 
KENNEL BROS, Atglen, Pa. 


LIVE STOCK 





BROOKLANDS FARM, Stittvillee N Y. Bull 
calves from 1 to 8 months old, nicely marked. 
Sired by a son of Jessie Maida who has an offi- 
cial butter record of 31 pounds in 7 days and 126 

—_ in 3 days. Let us quote you prices on 
st 





CHESTER WHITE PIGS, three months: sows 
bred; Bronze turkey hens; Buff Orpington cockerels; 





Collie female pup, four months old. D. RHINE- 
SMITH, Peru Lack, Pa. 
10 POLAND-CHINAS, fall pigs. Sows bred, 


and service boars. Also choice Holsteins of ail 
ages. EXCELSIOR STOCK FARM, Waterloo, 
N Y. 

REGISTERED POLAND-CHINA—Service boars, 


sows bred for spring farrow. [Prices reasonable, 
Thirty years’ experience. L. ©. NIXON, Lebanon, 
oO. 








BERKSHIRE PIGS and bred sows, White Hol- 
land turkeys and Buff Orpington chickens. Stock 
right, prices right. W. LOTHERS, Peru Lack, Pa. 


HOLSTEIN BULLS, ready for service: fine in- 
dividuals, richly bred. Also cows, heifers and 
calves. SPRINGDALE FARM, Wyalusing, Pa. 








$15 BUYS a good pair of Poland-China pigs, not 
akin, with Nae a Express paid if sold before 
December G. 8. HALL, Farmdale, 0. 





BROOKDALE FARM BERKSHIRES—Pigs for 
sale, all ages of up-to-date breeding. L. SCHANCK, 
Supt, Red Bank, N J. 

RHODE ISLAND REDS—Choice cockerels and 
pu Prices right. FRED EMMONS, King 
Ferry, N Y. 

MONEY IN HORSES. oupestaly Percheron and 
no Coach stallions. ELWOOD AKIN, Auburn, 


FOR SALE—Red Polled calves and O I C pigs. 
“~ reasonable. E. J. ADAMS, Adams Basin, 


IMPROVED LARGE lish Feveaion, best im- 
portation. Frewsburg, N Y. 














A. A. BRADLEY, 


POLAND-CHINA sows bred, or boars $20 each, 
A. J. BLAIR & SON, Celina, O. 





FEMALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Houseworker. A quiet family of two 
adults desire the assistance of a capable woman as 
houseworker. A very desirable position for a com- 
petent person who would be permanent. Farmer's 
daughter or widow preferred. Address MRS T., 
Montclair, N J. 








AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS-—$300 every month, selling our wonder- 
ful seven-piece kitchen set. Send for sworn state- 
ment of $12 daily profit: exclusive territory. Outfit 
free. O. THOMAS MFG OO, 14 E St, Dayton, 0. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Kao 
Week 

















AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 





WHY WASTE MONEY paying big bills for stock 
feed, fuel and heavy clothing? Then there’s the 
biting cold, making farm work impossible and caus- 
ing illness and discomfort. Beat that game by 
going where you don’t have to fight a mean cli- 
mate. Eastern North Carolina’s the place. Climate 
ideal; soil rich and productive; lands cheap. Farm- 
ers harvest profitable crops every month. Write for 
farm list and printed matter descriptive of its nat- 
ural advantages and exhaustless resources. F. 
MERRITT, Land and Industrial Agent, Norfolk & 
Southern Railway, Norfolk, Va. 





DELAWARE FARMERS do not worry over the 
money question. They have their food assured and 
will not be out of work and money all winter. 


Are you as well off? Buy a farm and get fixed 
for another year. I have all sizes and prices from 
$500 up. New issue Bargain Catalogue free. G. I. 


HOMEL, Milford, Del. 


FARMERS AND MEN who wish to secure good 
farm locations and pleasant, profitable homes should 
investigate desirable advantageous regions and spe- 
cial opportunities in country along Southern rail 
way. Free, reliable bureau of information for in- 
quirers. M. V. RICHARDS, Industrial Agent, 
Washington, D C. 











BARGAINS in Holstein heifers. JOHN GOD- 


FREY, Pennellville, N Y. 


POLAND-CHINAS, #4 each, $10 trio. P. J. 
KIRK, Nottingham, Pa. 


FOR “~ * new milch cows, FRED MILLER, 











MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 





ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS, Westminster 
Builders of the “Abenaque”’ gas and 


Station, Vt. 
New Englan agents 


FARM, 110 acres, nine room house, papered, good 
condition; basement barn, hip roofed; part black 
muck soil ; village one mile; flat road; going at 

. $1000 down, HALL’S FARM AGENCY, 
Owaie, N Y. 


THIRTY YEARS SELLING FARMS, residences, 
stores, etc, everywhere. Catalog free to intending 
buyers. Owners wishing to sell should call or write 
PHILLIPS & WELLS, Dept 7, Tribune Building, 
New York, 








NEW ENGLAND FARMS, summer homes, aary 
ing camps and country real estate of every descrip- 
tion. Circular free upon reecipt of address. Dept 
- P. F. LELAND, 113 Devonshire street, Boston, 
Mass. 


FARM, 148 ACRES, 
stations; fertile soil, fine climate. 
address G. COBAUGH, 





3 miles of four railroad 
For description, 
Bridgeville, Del, 








ne engines a 
Columbia hay presses and 
Send for free catalog. 





GASOLINE a sor a all sizes, A 
hand engines. sawing outiits. 
BROS, Cos Cob, un 


MISCELLANEOUS 


few second- 
PALMER 





HOME STUDY FOR FARMERS—FPor short time, 
— rates will 
Just == er. 
Ef os CORRE- 
SPONDENCE SCHOOL: Gilboa, N 


WANTED— Addresses “ ous of Cuban Gisnt 
corn, who can furnish seed. A. M. WAID, 
Conneaut Lake, Pa. 








75 Cent Adv. Brought 
$45.00 Return. 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: I have never failed 
to make a sale from adv in the Farm- 
ers’ Exchange department of the 
American Agriculturist, which is 
more than I can say of other publi- 
cations. Have always been well sate 
isfied with my adv in A A. The last 
adv, I think, cost 75e and soid a bull 
ealf for $45.—[E. S. Robinson, Nash- 
ville, N ¥ 
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GENERAL MARKETS 


Beans 

‘At New York, quotations are but 
little changed. There is complaint on 
the part of some eastern dealers 
that it is difficult to obtain shipments 
of spot beans for early delivery. 
Marrows bring $2.25@2.30 p bu, pea 
beans 2.35@2.40, white kidneys 2.70@ 
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2.80, red kidneys 2.30@2.40, yellow 
eyes 2.50, limas 3.65 @38.75. 
Cabbage 
At New York, market a_= shade 


stronger, but the situation is not yet 
entirely satisfactory to sellers. Dan- 
ish cabbage oe $5@9 p ton, do- 
mestic 4@5.50, red cabbage 1@1.25 
p ‘bbl. 

-At Philadelphia, really choice cab- 


bage is scarce and sells firmer. Dan- 
ish brings $10@12 p ton. 
‘At Baltimore, cabbage is selling 


better at $8@9 p ton. 
Dressed Meats 
‘At New York, pork offered freely 
and market continues easy. Light 
pork quotable at 7% @8c p Ib, roast- 
‘ag pigs 10@lic. Country dressed 
calves in rather meager supply and 
market in pretty good’ shape. Best 
veals quotable around 13@13\4c p lb. 
Dried Fruits 


At New York, rece.pts of evap ap- 
ples since the opening of the season 
,ave fallen considerably short of a 
year ago. However, this is offset by 
«a decided shrinkage in the export 
movement. Evap apples a little easier 
~ 9@9%c p Ib, chops and waste $2.25 

00 Ibs. Raspberries 24@25c. 

Reports from western N Y say the 
market for evap apples is exceedingly 
quiet. Producers disposed to hold 
stock awaiting more favorable devel- 
opments. Recent offers at 7%@8c p 
lb f£ o b. 

Eggs 

At New York, receipts are smaller 
and demand for fresh eggs lessened. 
Storage eggs sold a trifle better at 17 
@20c p doz. Fresh gathered local 
eggs brought 35c in large lots and 
somewhat higher in aretail way. It 
is estimated that storage stocks of 
cggs at the combined markets of Chi- 
cago, N Y, Boston and Phila Dec 1 
were 1,227,000 cases against 733,000 
the same time last year. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, some strawberries 
coming from Fla, selling generally 
around 50c p qt. Cranberries some- 
what slow at $6@8.50 p bbl. Fla or- 
anges 2@4 p bx, grape fruit 3@4.59, 
kumquats lic p qt, Seckel pears 4@6 
p bbl, Kieffer 2.50@3.50, grapes 12@ 
15¢ p 4-lb bskt. 

Fertilizers 
At New York, dried blood $2.75 p 


100 Ibs, nitrate of soda 2.45@2.50. 
Kainit 9@ 210 p ton, ground bone 22 
@ 23. 


Game 

At New York, trade somewhat slow. 
Ouail $8@3.75 p doz, plover 3@4.25, 
common wild ducks 25@50c p pr, rab- 
bits 25@7T5c. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, the tendency of prices 
has been toward a lower level. Re- 
‘eipts enlarged, this proving a de- 


pressing factor. Weakness confined 
principally to small bales. Choice 
timothy quotable at $21@22 p ton, 
clover mixed 19@20, clover 15@16, 


tong rye straw 12@138, oat and wheat 
straw 11@12. 


Hemp 
At New York, trade inactive. Spot 
sisal easy at 54% @5%c p Ib. 
Lumber 
At New York, market nominally 
steady, with few sales. White pine 
dressing boards $55@58 Pp ft, yel- 


low pine stepping | 42@45, hemlock 


22@ 23, laths 3@3.25. 
Mill Feeds 

At New York, prices again on the 
up grade and part of panic declines 
have been recovered, City bran. is 
cuotable at $25@27 p ton, red dog 30 

231, linseed oil moat 82, cottonseed 
meal 81. 

Onions 

Word comes from some heavy on- 
jon producing sections of Harden Co, 
©, that the demand for onions has 
improved slightly. For some time the 
inquiry was restricted, owing to finan- 
cial conditions. It is claimed that 
200,000 bus are in warehouses at sta- 


THE LATEST 


tions tributary to the Scioto marsh, 
holdings running mainly to white on- 
ions. 

At New York, supplies are gener- 
ous, but the demand is keeping pace 


with offerings and market holds 
steady for the most part. Eastern 
w a. bring $3@5 p bbl, ‘yellows 2@ 


reds 1,75@2.25, western NY and 

Oo aration Toc@1-p cra, Orange Co yel- 

lows 1.75@2.25 p bag, reds LDO@l 75, 
shallots 4@5 p 100 behs. 
Potatoes 

For comprehensive report of the 
country-wide potato’ situation see 
Page 512. 

At New York, demand of somewhat 
larger volume, and as a result quota- 
tions exhibited firmness. Supplies con- 
tinue to come from Me by boat. How- 
ever, shipments out of the Pine -Tree 


state this year are running much 
lighter than last season. York_state, 
Pa and O potatoes sell at $1.90@2.15 


p 180 lbs, Me 1.75@2 p sk, N J do 
p bbl, Bermudas 4@5. 
Poultry 


At New York, situation somewhat 
brighter, the market leaning more in 
favor of sellers. Prices of live poul- 
try advanced slightly, due to an ex- 
tended inquiry and lessening arrivals. 
Chickens sold at 12@12%c p 1b 1 w, 
fowls 13144@l1l4c, roosters 8% @9'%e, 
turkeys 13144@14c, ducks 12@13%%4c, 
geese 11@114c, guinea fowls 50@60c 
p pr, pigeons 20@25c.. Dressed tur- 
keys selling better, bringing 15@20c 
p Ib, broiling chickens 16@23c, roast- 
ers 15@18c, spring ducks 12@13c, 
geese do, squabs $2.50@4.25 p doz. 

Vegetables 


At New York, cauliflower offered 
freely, commanding $2@3 p bbl, brus- 
sels sprouts 10c p qt, beets $1.75@2 
p bbl, carrots $1@1.25, celery 40@50c 
p doz stalks, chicory 75c p_ bskt, 
cukes 75ic@$1 p doz, eggplants $2@ 
2.25 p bbl, escarol $2@3.25, horse- 
radish $5@6.50, kale 75c@$1. Kohl- 
rabi $4@5 p 100 bchs, lettuce 7T5ic@ 
$1 p bx of 3 doz, lima beans $3 p bx, 
mushrooms 50c p Ib, mint 25@40c p 
doz bchs, oyster plants $4@5 p 100 
behs. Okra $2@2.50 p carrier, pep- 
pers $1.50, peas $2@2.50 p bskt, par- 
snips $1@1.25 p bbl, pumpkins $1, 


parsiey $2@2.25 p bx, romaine $3@ 
3.25 p bbl, radishes 2.50@3 p 100) 
bchs, squash $1.50@2 p bbl, tomatoes 


15@20c p lb, turnips $1@1.2 
cress $1@1.50 p 100 bcehs. 


5 p bbl, 


Wool 
The situation eastward is unevent- 
ful. The tendency of the market is | 


somewhat easier, although holders are | 


not inclined to take a pessimistic view 
of the outlook. At Atlantie centers, 
eastern unwashed brings 25@30c p Ib, 


% to % blood wool 30@33c, buck 
wool 15@17c. 
THE APPLE SITUATION 
To date apple speculators who 


bought supplies in N Y¥ and other sur- 
plus sections early this season at fancy 
prices have generally made little or 
no profit on their purchases. How- 
ever, the situation hitherto has been af- 
fected materially by the financial 
crisis and pressure to sell. 
that decided improvement will take 
place in the apple trade after Jan 1, 
basing their expectation upon the ac- 
knowledged short crop of apples for 
"07. Exports continue liberal, and 
this drain upon the country’s 
plies may have a telling effect before 
the season is out. Next week American 
Agriculturist will present some details 
on the general apple market situation. 
Demand for apples not as good -as 
usual, 
$1@2 p 
Co, O. 
Growers hold not to exceed 10% of 
the "O07 apple crop. So far choice 
fruit has brought $3@4 p bbl in or- 


bu.—[C. M. B., LawF¥ence 


cherfs. The market is now on a 
lower basis.—[A. C., Gallia Co, O. 
Apple crop double what expected, 


but is all sold now. Prices down to 
$2 p bbl.—I[C. R. S., Orange Co, N Y. 
gave $1.25 p 100 Ibs for bulk apples 
and 2@4 for bbl stock.—[D. H., Penn- 
sylvania. 

Growers holding about 10% of ap- 
ple crop and there is less fruit in 
storage than usual. Market virtually 
knocked out by money conditions. 
Buyers now giving $2.50@3 p bbl.— 
[T. B. W., Ontario Co, N Y 

At New York, demand improving, 
and this is having its effect upon gen- 


sup- | 


Prices at local markets range | 


Some hope | 


MARKETS 


eral quotations, which rule firmer. 
Kings command $2.50@4.25 p_ bbl, 
Spitz 2.25@3.75, Spys do, Ben Davis 
2.25@3.25, Baldwins do, Greenings 
2.50@4.25, Snows 2.25@3.25 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The Butter Situation 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 


New York Boston Chicago 
07.. 29 29 28 
"06... 32 31 30 
’05.. 24% 24 23% 


At New York, firmness the rule. 
The proportion of fine cmy arriving 
is moderate and best offerings cmy 
sold as high as 29c p lb, western fac- 
tory 20@2l1c. State dairy still scarce 
at 24@27c. Receipts in Nov were 
138,400 pkgs, against 142,700 pkgs in 
Nov, ‘06. Average price of cmy dur- 
during the month was 27.2c p Ib. 

At Boston, situation leans more in 


favor of sellers, but market not par- 
ticularly active. Good western omy 
salable at 28144@29c p Ib. 

The Cheese Markets 


Writing American Agriculturist Sec 
R. Reed of the Central Chautauqua 
board of trade reports the fotlowing 
business transacted at  Sinclairville, 
N Y, during the season of ‘07: Cheese 
sold 960,000 Ibs; highest price 15%c 
p lb Oct 25; lowest price 114%4c June 
14; average price 134%4c. Total sales 
dairy butter 55,260 lbs; highest price 
30c April 26; Iowest 20c May 24; av- 
erage price 24c. Total sales eggs 
41,250 doz; highest price 30c p doz; 
lowest price 15c Jan 7; average price 
22c. Mr Reed reports that a number 
of cheese factories contracted their 
output during the year and thus their 
sales were not reported through the 
board. 

At New York, tone of market a 


trifle firmer. Factories in the east 
are now pretty well closed down and 
the pressure of supplies on markets 
is not burdensome. Fine twins and 
cheddars sell at 154% @16c p Ib. 

At Boston, trade unchanged, with 


sellers hopeful. York state f ¢ cheese 
6ells at 15@16c p Ib. 


! 
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Hunting . Rifles 


From the ten different 
Winchester repeaters 
you can surely select a 
rifle adapted for hunting 
your favorite game, be 
it squirrels or grizzly 
bears. No matter 
which model you select 
you can count on its 
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being well made, ac- 
curate and reliable. 


SHOOT WINCHESTER CARTRIDGES 
IN WINCHESTER GUNS 
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You never saw a 
saw which saws 
like this saw saws 


andlastsolong atime. 
Frame of heey 44 angle 
steel str y 

braced—-absolutoly 
no shake. Patented—adjust- 
able, dust-proof, non-heating 
oil boxes, ete. 6 make these 


Appleton Wood Saws 


in 6 styles— strong, simple, safe and Savounental 
—and we make a 4-wheel mounting for wood 
saws and gasoline engines which as unequalled 
for convenience and durability. Saw your own 
wor i ave time, weoal and te ot ie 

on make $ To AY. 
We make the celebrate reg ap 


nothing like it—no other so good. ¢ feed 

grinders, shellers, fodder pf RY 

preg 3 Seeeator, farm trucks, windmills, 
ranteed full A 

Wind fret f for the asking. Ask for it now. ,, 

APPLETON MANUFACTURING‘ 


ICE PLOWS 


Cuts two rows Equals 2 
men with saws. Catalogue tells 
all about it. Sent free with prices. 
WH. H. PRAY Clove, N. ¥. 


CALIFORNIA ces. r, gs Poze 


canal. Cat- 
alog free. Wooster, 12 Market St.. San Francisco. 
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Milles omplete line wood 
working gue free, 


a Aeartons Saw Mill | Moh’y. Ge. 
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Furs Wanted 


We want wwoty x Hunter and Trapper to 
send for our handsome new booklet, 
‘Sloman’ sMoney-Making 
Pian for Hunters, Tra 
rs and Dealers.” It is 
ll of valuable infecme 
tion and sent free on re- 
quest. We pay generous 
prices for all kinds of furs, 





os = grading and 
ay xpress arges. 
Prompt remittances. Twenty years of 
square dealing have De us the largest 
exporters in the U, sk your banker 
about us. You at afford to sell your 
furs till you write us 
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Arabella Aloft---Il 


By Marion Dickinson 

[This is the second of Miss Dickin- 
son's Arabella stories, the first appearing 
in the issue of last week.—The Editor.] 


To house had a deserted, inhos+ 





pitdble look and, thinking, it 

would be of no avail to seek 
entrance, I turned away in disap- 
pointment. At that moment, a mock- 
ing voice chanted: 

“Where are you going, my pretty 
maid?’” 

With the inane smile usual under 
such circumstances, I made hurried 
survey of the windows—to no avail— 
when a gay laugh, apparently from 
the treetops, drew my gaze aloft 
From the attic window peeped Ara- 
bella’s face framed in a Priscilla cap 
of pink and white. Arabella always 
manages to look well under any cir- 
cumstances, and a sojourn in the at- 
tic surely is. a severe test. 

“Arabella,” I groaned, at the top 
of my voice, “have you begun upon 
the attic so soon?” For it was March, 
and the snowdrifts still lingered dis- 
couragirtgly. 

“Not only ‘begun’ but ended,” 
swered Arabella, complacently. 
“Will you walk into my parlor?” 

Said the spider to the fly. 
“It’s the prettiest little parlor. 

That ever you did spy.” 

“T did want to see you,” I respond- 


an- 


ed to the cordial invitation, “but this 
hardly seems to be the opportune 
time.” 


. “Wait a moment;” and Arabella 
disappeared from the window. After 
a short interval, a key with a strip of 
white cloth attached, flashed through 
the air and, thanks to Arabelia’s cot- 
ton precaution, was readily secured. 
“The way into my parlor 

Is up a winding stair, 

And I have many a curious thing 
To show you when you're there!” 
Arabella directed, then disap- 

peared. Of course I lost no time in 

unlocking the front door and finding 
my way upstairs, for I was curious 
to see Arabella’s attic. 

“Edith, you are a godsend for, 
when I finish this most trying of all 
the spring upheavals, I am ‘so puffed 
up with majestic pride’ that I must 
have a safety valve. You don’t objec 
to being a valve, I hope?” 

“Anything, so that I serve your 
purpose,” I murmured, with mock 
humility; . but Arabella understood 
how truly. I meant it, for she gave 
my arm an affectionate squeeze. 

“Pray be seated,’’ she urged draw- 
ing out a chair. “It is perfectly safe 


to do so.” 

Indeed, the whole attic radiated 
cleanliness to a degree unusual in 
ittics.. No cobwebs lurked among the 
rafters; the sunshine flooded in 
through the south window; a faint 
odor of damp boards still lingered 
The latter gave me my text. 

“Arabella,” I reproached, ‘surely 
you did not do this alone—certainly 


not the mopping!” 

“I certainly did,” she avowed with- 
out shame. “Mrs Flaherty mopped 
for’ me once. She believed that one 
could not have too much of a good 
thing and, in spite of warnings 
ruined the ceiling of the guest room 
with a deluge of water. Besides, | 
must inspect my attic treasures my- 
self if I am to have peace of mind 
and a little weariness of the body it: 
a small price to pay. Doesn't it look 
nice?” 

Indeed it did. Heavy jute curtains 
that had once done duty elsewhere 
now extended lengthwise down one 
side of the attic. “They keep off much 
of the dust,” said Arabella, lifting a 
corner to expose the garments hung 
behind. Clean old sheets shrouded 
chairs, tables, couches—all the places 


where the accumulations of attics 
may be stored. 

“Let me be showman,” Arabella 
suggested. “To begin with, these 


trunks are filled with garments care- 
fully done up in separate packages 
and plainly labeled. I have lists of 


the contents of each trunk (you see 


that the trunks are numbered), so 
that I avoid wearisome searches. 
These little cases, as- you see, are 


such as were used for spools of silk 
in the shops, and Father secured two, 
years ago. In one drawer are dress 
braids and velveteens; in another, 
trimmings; in another, fancy braids. 
In this one I keep old colored ribbons; 


EVENINGS 


velvet ribbons fill this drawer, and 
here are embroidery silks. Odds and 
ends, like whalebones, belts, etc, fill 
the other two. 

“I could use ten bureaus,” Arabella 
sighed. “‘They are such a convenience 
in classifying. In this top drawer, I 
keep my patterns, and, in the drawer 
below, old photographs, too precious 
to be destroyed but impossible to 
keep about. In this drawer I keep 
water-color paper, studies—whatever 
I need ih my decorative spasms. The 
others hold underwear. 

“Now this,” she said, bringing a 
big box and sitting down on a trunk 


near by, “is a time-saving device. It 
is my button box.” 
I opened it curiously, to find it 


filled with neat, little packages. To 
the outside of each was fastened a 
button; below was written the num- 
ber of like button to be found within. 
“A time-saving device,” indeed! 

Shelves had been put up wherever 
possible and, on them, boxes large and 
small, their contents noted in letters 
so bold and black that “he who runs 
may read,” stood neatly ranged. I 
moved slowly before the imposing 
array, murmuring “Feathers,” 
“Flowers,” “Velvets,” “Fur Trim- 
mings,” wishing, with all my heart, 
that Arabella would help me reduce 
our own chaotic attic to like order, 
and wondering whether I could sum- 
mon courage to attack the problem 
single-handed. I did not need to 
open these boxes to be assured that, 
so far as possible, their contents were 
secured against the invasion of the 
insidious moth. The boxes came to 
an end, to be succeeded by such ar- 
ticles as needed little protection. 

My gaze wandered to a long, old- 
fashioned couch where extra cur- 
tains and gay quilts, treasures of ear- 
lier days, were stored against a time 
of need. With unrebuked curiosity, 
I advanced upon a shrouded bed and 
lifted the corner of the sheet to find 
Arabella’s linen gowns and dainty 
shirt waists, freshly laundered and 
awaiting the first warm days. 

“This is the muslin trunk,” same 
Arabella’s voice from the other end 
of the attic; “this contains material 
waiting to be made up; and this one 
is devoted to millinery. What have 
you found that keeps you so still?” 

I had caught a glimpse of a large 
basket with stout wicker handle, 
whose contents were neatly tucked 
away beneath a snowy cotton cover- 
ing. For a moment, I was puzzled 
by a sense of painful association for 
which I was at a loss to account, but, 
as Arabella approached, I remem- 
bered. 

“Where do you’— I began, hastily, 


hoping to divert Arabeila’s atten- 
tion; but she bent and dragged 
the basket into brighter light. “I call 
this my ;‘sick basket’,” she said 
quietly. “It is ready for emergen- 
cies."” Removing the cover, she lifted 
fold after fold of soft, old linen, 
white canton flannel, cotton, and 


woolen pieces—all spotless and ready 
for instant use. “This was Mother's 
idea; and Arabella laid the pieces 
back with tender touch. “As you see, 
the basket can be easily moved to 
wherever it may be needed. I am 
glad you have seen this for, if I 
should be ill, you will know where to 
find it.” 

I made no answer, for the sorrow- 
ful days when the basket had been 
nearly emptied for the mother’s own 


use were too vividly present. Ara- 
bella lifted. the basket back into 
place, then. moved swiftly about the 
attic, touching various unwieldy, 


shrouded shapes. 

“Here, in this great bag, are the 
wall papers; and here are baskets of 
various descriptions. All the fancy 
boxes are kept on this table, waiting 
for gift time. [I keep them closely 
tucked in so that no dust can reach 
them.” z 

My head began to swim as I real- 
ized the work that, at some stage, 


had been involved in this classifica- 
tion. “How long is it since you made 
this arrangement, Arabella,” I asked 
curiously. 

“Oh, it has been evolved by de- 
grees,” Arabella answered, soberly, 
and I make a’‘few changes each 
year.” 


My eyes had been searching in the 


dusky corners for some time—to no 
avail “Where are the old spinning 
wheels, footstoves, calashes, beavers, 
dried herbs, time-yellowed docu- 


ments, and all the other treasures of 
the orthodox attic?” I asked, severely. 

“They were all here, once,” ad- 
mitted Arabella. “The cleaning of 
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Sentimental 


Ballads 


Who doesn’t enjoy the dear 
old songs of heart and home! 
Such melodies as «Home Sweet 
Home”, “The Old Oaken 
Bucket”, “Auld Lang Syne” and 
“Old Black Joe’, with their 


touching beauty and power! 






No matter where you live you can hear 
these cherished songs on the Victor—sung and played as you 
never heard them sung and played before; with famous 
soloists and the most celebrated bands and orchestras to 
bring out their rich harmony and sentiment in full perfection. 


Besides the old-time favorites, you can hear on the 
Victor the newest sentimental ballads—‘“’Neath the Old 
Cherry Tree, Sweet Marie”, “In the Evening by the Moon- 
light, Dear Louise”’, and all the other popular successes. 


More than that: The Vicfor brings right into your home beauti- 
ful sacred selections; grand opera numbers by the world’s greatest stars; 
comic song-hits and minstrel humor; perfect dance music; classic 
symphonies—entertainment of every sort for every mood and every 
— and all to be heard at its best only on the Victor. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play Victor Records for you, Call and ask to 
ait % hear them, and get him to tell you about the easy-payment plan. 
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It is easy 
enough to shave yourself 


no matter how stout your beard, if you have the right 
Shaving Soap, the kind which thoroughly softens 
the beard and makes easy work for 
the razor. Williams’ Shaving Soap 
not only does this but has a healing, 
soothing effect on the face. 


“The only kind that won't 
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Send 2 cent stamp for a TRIAL CA 
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the attic used to wear Mother thread- 
bare. It was an experience from 
which I was rigidly debarred until 
one spring. Then, a letter came to 
Mother from Wendell—the place in 
which she lived until the time of her 
marriage. It seemed that one of the 
old houses of the town was to be pre- 
served and furnished after the man- 
ner of the olden time, and an appeal 
was made to Mother for treasures. 
Mother tonk me into partnership, 
then, and we made the selection to- 
gether. Some of those hidden treas- 
ures descended the stairs and entered 
apon a new career of usefulness; but 
as far the spinning wheels and other 
articles that you enumerate—well, I 
stayed up Mother’s hands, that day. 
It was hard for her to let some 
things go—old associations strike 
deep roots—but, for the sake of 
Wendell, she submitted. Rummage 
sajes and her poor families have 
done the rest.” 

Arabella walked to the south win- 
dow and looked out at the twisting 
treetops, tormented by the blustering 
March wind. “If Mother had not 
done it herself, I could never dispose 
of them now,” she said, softly. “TI 
weuld have gone on to old age sad- 
dled with spinning wheels, footstoves 
and like antiquities. I cannot be 
thankful enough that-Mother knew 
a few years of freedom from such 
bondage.” 

For a moment, Arabella seemed to 
forget me; when she spoke again, it 
was with her usual cheerfulness. 

“You were wondering why I chose 
this time for the attic,” she _ said, 
throwing open the window. “Here is 
the answer.” The March wind, crisp 
am@ invigorating, but not too cold, 
swept through the attic. “Imagine 
how the dust must take to itself 
wings,” said Arabella, exulting in the 
strong current. 
time for the attic. 
too precious.” 

She closed the window and then, 
linking her arm in mine, drew me 
toward the attic, stairs. “I'll spare 
you the inspection of my piece-boxes 
—which are, partly, old valises—one 
for pieces ia general use, one for lin- 
ings, for silks, for cottons. Oh, it is 
a great collection, and a convenient 
arrangement, but you have had 
enough for one day’ Just wait until 
I can slip into another gown and I'll 
make you a cup of tea. Then, if you 
are minded to be a benefactress, you 
may sing me some of your Scotch 
songs, and I'll forget that there is an 
attic in the world.” 

Above the brightness of her smile, 
her eyes looked sad.and weary. There 
were old associations -in the attic 
that could not be uprooted and 
shipped to Wendell. 

[Series to be continued] 


Other Feminine Mail Carriers 
BY A, T. GIANQUE, NEB 


Its moments are 








{In the issue of October 12 an article on A 
woman mail carrier credited Pittsfield, Me, with 
the honer of having the only feminine carrier of 
Uncle Sam’s mails. Unintentionally injustice was 
done some other plucky women to whom the Unit- 
ed States mails are intrusted. A little sketch of 
several of these follows.—{The Editor.) 

York county, Nebraska, boasts of 
two regularly commissioned feminine 
earriers of United States mail, who 
with remarkable regularity and fidel- 
ity serve routes 28 miles long each. 
Mrs Mary E. Newbold is the oldest in 
point of service of our seven carriers 
from York postoffice and will com- 
plete seven years of service with the 
close of the present year. Mrs D. H. 
Wirt of Benedict has been carrying 
mail over her twenty-eight-mile 
route with very little, if any respite, 
save the legal holidays, for five years. 
Her husband is also a carrier out of 
the same town and of course has no 
time for helping Mrs Wirt other than 
to care for the teams required. Mrs 
Newbold in addition to her mail 
service, does her washing, ironing, 
baking and housekeeping and does it 
well. How she does it all is a mar- 


vel. 

Nebraska hasanotherwoman carrier 
in the person of Mrs Ruth Kenyon of 
Monroe, Platte county, who serves a 
route of thirty miles and cares for 
six horses. All honor to all the plucky 
girls and women who faithfully per- 
form the duties found in the strenu- 
ous life of every rural carrier. 





If a man pretends to be afraid of 
his wife she isn’t apt to invite her 
mother for a six months’ visit. 





Paint covers a multitude of sins. 


“Besides, April is no° 


OUR BOYS 





Gifts Boys Can Make 
BY THE MAN-WHO-KNOWS-HOW 


[Boys, there is still time for you who 
have learned to use carpenter’s tools to 
make some things for Christmas. Try 
this ring-toss for a younger brother. It 
is quickly and easily made. The wood- 
box and knife tray are easily made and 
either will delight mother. Try them. 
The Editor.] 


HERE is no better game for @ 
| winter evening’s entertainment 
than the game of ring-toss. It 
is essentially a game of skill, and as 
such puts one on his mettle to excel. 
As the score mounts up, with perhaps 
two contestants running ‘“neck-and- 
neck,” the excitement of the contest 
increases, and there becomes increased 
necessity for steadiness of arm and 
accurate measurement of distance 
with the eye. 

The value of the game comes not 
only from the amusement it affords, 
but also from the education of the 
eye and the muscles. The illustrations 
herewith show hew to make this fas- 
cinating game. Figure I shows how 
to make the hoops. There should 
be four of these, one 7% inches in 
diameter, one 6%, one 5% and one 


4%, inches. These can be made 
from old barrel hoops, carefully 
split, or better sawed, into strips 
% inch wide. Cut each strip 


long enough to make a circle of the 
diameter desired, with the ends over- 


lapping about 214 inches. Taper 
these overlapping ends so they 


will fit together and form a part of 
the ring no larger than the rest. Now 
bind the united parts firmly with 
stout thread, as suggested in Fig I. 
Then the wooden ring, or hoop, can 
be covered by winding with ndrrow 
strips of cloth, as suggested. Red, 
white and blue strips can be used, 
giving a very attractive effect. * 

To make the foundation for the in- 
sertion of the upright sticks use two 
strips of pine board 4% inehes wide 
and 18 inches long. ‘Halve’ these 
together in the manner already fa- 
miliar (see Fig II) and fasten the 
two boards together with brads, or 
screws. 

The foundation can be left in this 
shape and the uprights inserted in 
the ends and at the center, but the 
whole will look much more attractive 
when finished if the strips of boards 
are now ornamented a_ little, as 
shown in Fig IV. This consists in 
cutting off the outer corners of tfie 
boards and in cutting away strips, 
with beveled ends, from the _ sides. 
These cuts can go in nearly an inch 
from the edges of the boards, and 
when neatly done the foundation will 
look very attractive. Holes are now 
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Fig. 


PARTS OF RING-TOSS 


to be -bored in the ends dnd at the 
center, in the position of the dotted 
lines. Bore these holies with the bit 
held perfectly upright, that the pins, 
when inserted, may not incline to one 
side or the other. These pins can best 
be made in somewhat the fashion 
shown in Fig V. With the big, oval 
top there is less chance for a small 
boy in the family to fall upon them 
and get hurt. Let the center pin be 
10 inches high and the others 8. 


HOW TO PLAY 


Let the count run to 100 or 200 and 
score ten for setting a hoop upon the 
center pin and five each for the other 
four. The putting of the smallest 
hoop upon the center pin may be 
eredited with 15 on the score. Other 
combinations may be made if desired. 
The woodwork may be painted red, 
or left in the natural color of the 
wood. 

A USEFUL SEAT 


A pretty seat, that may also do duty 
as a woodbox, is shown in Fix VI. The 
ordinary wood box is not a very or- 
namental addition to a room’s fur- 
nishing, and by this device it. will be 
possible to disguise the receptacle for 
stove wood and to put in its place a 
handsome seat, made of some attrac- 
tive wood, or of soft wood stained in 
an attractive shade. 

Decide on the size you will have the 
seat and upon the wood to be used, 
then follow the plan shown in the il- 
lustrations. Figure VI shows the af- 
fair complete. Figure VII shows the 
form of the ends, and Fix VIII shows 
how to cut the ends of the front and 
back so they will lap over the edges 
of the ends and fit into the part that 
is cut away in the latter. 


The joints can be put . together 


with round-headed, blued screws. The ~ 


bottom, of course, fits inside the front 
and. back and the ends, and is secured 
by screws through the lower edge of 











Ferg Vil. 





ARTISTIC WOOD BOX 


the front and back, and by a little 
cleat on the inside of either end. This 
will obviate the necessity of using 
screws in the ends. Make the cleats 
short enough so they will-not show 
from the front. The top will be se- 
cured in place by hinges, one-half of 
which will be screwed to the under 
side of the top.and the other half to 
the upper edge of the back, both 
halves being sunk in the wood, so the 
top will fit snugly down upon the ends 
and front and back, The top should 
project 2 inches at both ends and 
at the front and back. . 

If hard wood is used. in the con- 
struction, oil the surface with linseed 
oil in which a little, a very little, lamp- 
black has been stirred. 


EKNIFE AND FORK BOX 


Figure IX shows. something. that 
will make an appropriate gift for 
mother. It is a box in which the 
knives and forks and tablespoons may 
be kept. Make it of %-inch wood, 
cak or white wood, and cut the sides 
like the pattern shown in Fig X, the 
central division shown in Fig XI, and 
the two ends, shown in Fig XII. 

The box may be 10 inches long and 
5 inches wide at the bottom. The 
sides may be 4% inches high and the 
central division may be 6 inches, 
with a place cut out for a hand hold. 
Put the joints together with fine 
brads. If made of oak ofl and rub 
earefully. If of white wood, leave 



























KNIFE AND FORK TRAY 


the surface in the natural state with< 
out oil or stain. 





Our Young Trappers 





Dear Young Folks’ Editor: -I would 
say to the boy living at the foot of the 
Rocky mountains in Colorado that I 
have had a little experience catching 
muskrats too. -I set the trap. where 
they have been working in.the ground 
and then put.a stick in the ground so 
that the end .stands. over the trap 
about one foot high. On this I put a 
piece of apple and when the rats come 
after the apple they get into the trap. 
{Hugh N. Bancroft. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I have 
caught 5 muskrats and have-.traps set 
for skunks and rabbits. I do not ship 
my furs. I have 9 traps. My brother 
traps with me, he is 10 years old. 
{Earl Beazell, Pa. 

Dear. Young Filks’ Editor: Just a 
word to the boys: . Don’t set your 
traps where dogs can get in them! 
Fox sets are likely to catch dogs. 
This winter I have killed 12 foxes, and 
wy dog caught one.—[A. F. Sheldon, 

- 





One Young Trapper’s Methods 


BY ROBERT T. RUSSELL, CANADA 





Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I am 15 
years old and live in Manitoba. I 
have been trapping nearly three years 
and a half and I like trapping very 
much... The first year I trapped musk- 
rats, but did not start trapping till 
about Decémber 20 and caught 48 
muskrats between then and the first 
of March. The second year I started 
about November 1 and trapped till 
sometime in March and caught 69 
muskrats and 10 mink. The next 
year it was much. colder with a lot of 
snow, so trapping was very hard work 
and I only caught 9 mink and 15 
muskrats. This year I have better 
prospects. as I am trapping on the 
Pipestone river and there-is plenty of 
mink. 

This is the way I trap for mink: 
First I-find where the mink travel and 
follow the tracks along the stream, 
lake or pond till. I find where he goes 
in or along the bank. I set the trap 
at the edge of the hole where he goes 
in or where he has come to the shora. 
I dig the ‘earth down level with the 
hole or a little lower, so the trap lies 
level with the ground, cover it care- 
fully with leaves or dry dirt, covering 
the chain with leaves or earth as I 
cover the trap, care being taken not 
to cover the trap too much. I fasten 
the chain to a. limb of a tree, taking 
eare not to break any twigs. I put 
the butt of limb through chain ring 
and shove into the ground: Mr 
Mink will think that it is a small tree. 

For bait I use fish, rabbits, birds 
and, best of all, muskrat flesh. Mink 
have a natural craving for muskrats. 

My plan with muskrats is to find 
where they go into the bank, the en- 
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trance is about 2 to 5 inches from the 
surface of water. I set the trap in the 
water just at the entrance of hole and 
catch them every time. I also catch 
them in their houses. I chop a hole 
jn the house on the north or east side, 
chopping till I come to where they 
live. I set the trap in the middle of 
this room and then plug the hole I 
have chopped. 


I will tell you more next time I 
write. I have not seen any letters 
from Canada yet, but hope I will 
goon. 


—~. 


From Our Little Girls 





Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I am 12 
years old. I have 30 hens and chick- 
ens and I am going to sell some of 
them. I have one cow and a calf, 
three sheep and a colt. My colt will 
come to me when I call his name. I 
think he likes me for he lets me ride 
him. I ride him every day and have 
ridden him since the last of August. 
I think a good deal of my pets and 
all are very tame. I think I will try 
feeding the birds this winter. I take 
all the care of my stock or pets; of 
course papa and mamma told me 
how. We live on a farm of 25 acres. 
[Leone Dow, Vt. 


Dear Young Folks’ Bditor: We 
have a farm and had six acres of to- 


bacco. When we were cutting the 
tobacco I handed it two days. When 
papa was cutting rye he found a hen 


sitting on ten eggs; one chicken was 
hatched. I took her in the house and 
I take care’ of her. Every morning 
she eats oatmeal. She stays in the 
house most of the time; only once in 
a while she goes outdoors and stays 
there about two hours. She is afraid 
of chickens, but she isn’t afraid of 


me. She eats everything out of my 
hand@s.. I am ten years old.—[Eliza- 
beth Kamp. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I am 
9 years old. I enjoy reading the let- 
ters and stories in this paper. I have 
two sisters and I live on. a farm of 
148 acres. My papa has four horses, 
and one of them has a colt. I take 
music lessons and go to school. I 
can wash dishes, sweep, bake, take 
care of my little baby sister and do 
other little things.—[Leonora Case, 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I am 
12 years old and live on a farm. Papa 
and I raised over 500 chickens. We 
keep mostly Buff Wyandottes. I feed 
the chickens every morning before I 
go to school. I walk about two miles 
to school. I have five brothers and sis- 
ters. I can milk; I have milked ten 
cows in all, but I don’t milk but two 
now.—[Myrtie Griffiths, 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I am 
11 years old and the oldest of eight 
children. I have five sisters and two 


brothers. My oldest sister and I have 
helped milk about a year. We draw 
the milk to a station. My sister and 


I have drawn it several times alone. 
I can harness and unharness the 
horses. I raise ducks; I have raised 


12 this year. I expect to have an in- 





cubator next year.—[Martha E. In- 
gersoll, N Y. 
_@ 
Undressing 


MAY KELLY IN THE CENTURY 





Sometimes, when father’s out of town, 

At bedtime mother brings my gown, 
And says to me: 

“The fireplace is warm and bright. 

You may undress down here tonight, 
Where I can see.” 


So then I sit upon the floor, 
And mother closes every door. 
Then in her chair 
She rocks and watches me undress, 
And I go just as slow. I guess 
She doesn’t care. 


And then I stand up in my gown, 

And watch the flames go up and down 
As tail as me! 

But soon I climb on mother’s lap, 

And listen to the fire snap, 
So comf’r’bly. 


Then mother rocks and cuddles me 

Close in her arms, where I can see 
The coals shine red. a 

I don’t feel sleepy, but’Some way, 

When I wake up, then it’s next day, 
And I’m in bed! 





Some men brag abaout bein’ true sons 
uv the soil, but let their hired men dew 
@ll_the diggin’, ~ 





OUR GIRLS 


Devotion of Old Vene---Il 


BY JENNIE 0’CONNEB 





[This story, as was last week’s, is 
vouched for by the author as strictly 


pay) in every particular.—The Edi- 
tor. 
WING to my father’s unavoid- 
able absence. from home for 


the greater part of the time, 
and the unsettled condition of the 
country, my mother had a large box 
put in the kitchen and a bed made 
in it for old Vene, where two or 
three times a year she cared for a 
new family, the members of which 
were eagerly sought after by people 
over a hundred miles away. 

One day my mother and the larger 
children, with our black mammy, 
were gathering peaches in the near- 
by orchard, and the babies and their 
two little negro nurses, aged ten and 
12 years, were left at the house with 
strict orders not to get outside the 
door, which orders they of course 
disobeyed as soon as left alone. A 
herd of hot, vicious cattle, rendered 
furious by thirst and the cruel whip 
strokes, fghting each other and 
everything along their way, broke 
over the fence into the yard. 

All the yard dogs, trained to hunt, 
drive and trail cattle vere instantly 
after them. Old Vene uid not appear 
with the other dogs for some time, 
but she came in time to help drive 
the last of the cattle out of the yard. 


As soon as the cattle were driven 
away everyone rushed from the or- 
chard to see after the children, but 
not even a trace of them could be 
found. At last, after much calling, 
two shame-faced, frightened little 
negroes crawled from under the 


house. They were at once pounced 
upon, well shaken by my mother and 
black mammy, and told to get the 
babies at once. Between sobs and 
screams of pain , fright and anger, 
one little negro finally cried: 

“Ole Vent dun tuk em! 
git em fur you!” 

Turning to the old dog, my mother 
said sternly, “‘Vene! where are the 
babies? Find them for me at once!” 

Barking, wagging her tail and 
looking over her shoulder, the old 
dog trotted off to the kitchen and to 
her box. Putting her fore feet on the 
edge of the box she looked up into 
my mother’s face and whined softly. 
There in the box lay the human 
babies cuddled down among the dog 
babies, all fast asleep. 

The faithful old dog had carried 
them to the place of safety before 
joining the chase after the cattle. 


Maker 





: Memory 


BY MOSES TEGGART 





Memory! a picture book, 
Nor pen nor ink can mar; 
A time where every glance and look 
And smile recorded are; 
A ledger that for life remains; 
Or, if dulled by the years, 
A sacred roll whose only stains 
Have formed been by tears. 
The three best cards in the game 
of life are industry, honesty and so- 
bricty. 
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eryone Exclaims 
About Our Lights!” 


are Everyone exclaims about the amount of light 
at - Reese, Tiffin, Ohio. “My City friends visit 
here say they areas good as Gas. 
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y 
neighbors of an evening it is hard te k m 
havel™ 

The Angle Lamp is the wey method of burning 
common kerosene oil, and js as different from the 
ordinary lam ps in resud¢s av it isin afpearance. It 
makes common kerosene the best, the cheapest 
and the most satisfactory of all lighting methods, 
Safer and more reliable than gasoline or acetylene, 
yet as convenient to operate as gas or electricity, 


The Angle Lamp 


be turned high or low without odor. No smoke, no danger. Filled while 
but once or twice @ week, It foods a room with its beautiful, soft, mel- 


actually pays for ttself. For while the ordi round wick lamp, usually considered the cheapest 
burns but about 6 hours on a quart of oil, The Angle Lamp burns a full 16 hours on the same 
send for our catalog "95 " explaining the new principles employed in this lamp, and for our proposition 


30 DAYS 


"t you like to have your home admiring!y referred to by your neighbors as “the best lighted house in the coun- 
would cost so sxc’ less than your present m as to pay for itself in a few months use? 
and listing 32 varieties from $2.00 up. It is free for asking. 


ANGLE MFG, Co., 159 161 WEST 24th STREET, NEW YORK 

















A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You’ 


End ycur stove worries! Get a Kalamazoo Stove or Range on 


360 DAYS’ APPROVAL TEST 


TT) 


and a $20,000 bank guaranty on ¢@ v. and 
economy of fuel. You cannot get a better at any price, but you 
save from 8 to 640 by buying from the actual manufacturers at 
Lowest Factory Prices—We Pay the Freight 
At least get our prices and compare our offer, Send 
postal for catalogue No, 100, 
Kalameroe Stove Co., Migrs., Kal 
Our petent oven thermometer 
acd east 





makes baking 
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‘ant, 











IF YOU USE HAND SAPOLIO 


you need no cosmetics—nature, relieved, does 
its own perfect work. Other soaps chemically 
dissolve the dirt—HAND SAPOLIO removes 
it. Other soaps either gloss over the pores, or 
by excess of alKali absorb the healthful secre- 
tions which they contain. 





. AFTER A REFRESHING BATH 
with HAND SAPOLIO, every one of the 
2,381,248 healthily opened pores of your shin will 
shout as through a trumpet, “For this relief, much 
thanks.” Five minutes with HAND SAPOLIO 
equals hours of so-called Health Exercises. 


A delicate preparation of the purest ingredients, 
Its cost is but a trifle, its use a fine habit, 





Be sure to mention this journal, 
Our advertisers like to know 
where their replies come from. 


When You Write 7 dvertisers 








































From OUR Factory to YOU d 


We save you $5.00 to $20.00 on the range or heater you buy of us, 
’ guarantee safe delivery, freight prepaid, polished and ready to put in your 
home, Furthermore we have a standing guarantee to take it back at our 
expense and pay all your money back if you are not satisfied with it after 


A WHOLE YEAR’S TRIAL 


.We make every part of our stoves and ranges in our own 
“4 works, For nearly 50 years they have been standard in 

quality and design. Thousands of our customers voluntarily 
testify to their complete satisfaction for years with 


GOLD COIN 


Handsomely othamented, all styles, special grates for fuel saving, oven 
thermometers if desired, every up-to-date attachment. 


descriptions, prices and terms of Gold Coin Stoves. You should not be without this book. SL 
It means household economy and personal convenience to you. Write for at once. WS 


THE GOLD COIN STOVE CO., 
, (Successor 


to Bussey & McLeod. Established 180) 
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1 Oak St., Troy, N. Y. 
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PAJAMAS FOR THE LITTLE WOMAN 


No 4285—Many mothers, recogniz- 
ing the healthfulness and comfort of 





? 


A NEW SUIT FOR MISS DOLLIEZ ; 
HE up-to-date doll is almost as 
| well provided for in the matter 
of clothes as her small mother, 

and their material and fashioning are i 
invariably of the latest mode. The 

dainty little set of garments illus- rn 4 \ 















































trated in No 4305 comprises dress, = 
coat and hat, all displaying the most ; 
striking features of the new styles. int =~ 
No 6046—The fad for everything ; O1yed Umar, Rony 
oriental has manifested itself in some 1 
very attractive house gowns, in which 
the Japanese or Chinese model is : 
closely followed. The gown sketched ‘ 
Woe Pare Wu 
NO 35---PLATE AND TUMBLER DOJLIES 
| These pretty doilies are to be done in eyelet embroidery. The design 
does not contain much work when compared with most eyelet pieces. The 


erforated pattern for these doilies can be obtained of our Fancywork Pat- 
ern Department, this office. Price 10 cents. Order by number. 
= No 35—A centerpiece 16 inches in diameter can be furnished to match. 
Price 10 cents. 

















4285 Three generations of Ask your dealer for 
. 4 
‘ HOY a solid Black 
. 1 ‘The famous old “Simpson” Prints © 
No 4285—Pajamas for“Tittle$Girls yt her 
avO ae g . ‘ 
4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 and ‘6hyears\ : They are black, and they stay 
; pajamas as sleeping~«<arments,. have black. For 65 years the 
quite discarded nightdresses for their standard wash fabric for nrourn- 
young daughters, and the latter, ever H esses umes 
eager for novelty, have, accepted the ing dr and black cost 
mew order of things with, ‘nfinite de- eran Mey iota cane nee De 
i light.- That it is possible) to have a Cline substitutes and imitations, 
‘lot of fun when one’SfeetLare un- The Eddystone Mig. Co.. Philadelphia 








Trying to make 
sausage and lard without the 


e : help of the : rise Sausage 


& ye 
oe a © Meat Ch eon An gn wan waste 
opper ; 
«> Vv of labor, 





alossoflard,and the most expensive way 
in the end. The Enterprise Sausage Stuffer shown 


oe Pa in cut is a necessity at butchering time. It hasa 
O 


No 43805—Complete Suit for Dollie, 
14, 16, 18, 20, 22 and 24-inch dolls. 
HOUSE DRESS IN JAPANESE STYLE 
is extremely graceful, and will be es- 
pecially becoming to a tall, willowy 
; figure. It consists of a waist and an 
: attached seven-gored skirt, the _con- 


Patented Corrugated Spout which prevents air entering 
the casing, thus assuring the preservation of the sausage. 


> tw ENTERPRISE 


SAUSACE STUFFER 
and LARD PRESS 


always works perfectly. The cylinder and plate are bored 
and turned to an exact fit, preventing meat working up over 
the plate. Can be changed toa perfect Lard Press in a minute. 
Equally useful as a Fruit Press when making wire, jelly, etc. 
The Enterprise Meat Chopper cuts sausage meat just right 
asit must be. And whether the meat is tough or tender, it is al 
eut—not ground. Sold by Hardware Dealers, eral 
Stores, etc. Look for the name “' Enterprise” 
on the machine you buy. Write for the 
“Enterprising Housekeeper,” a valuable book 
of 200 recipes and kitchen heips. Sent FREE. 


No 6062—Corset Cover Without | des > anor 
Seams, 32, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44-inch | PunasenPuia, Pa. 
bust. 
hampered by a trailing nightrobe has 
been a joyfu! discovery to the grow- | 
ing girls, who can enjoy a pillow | 

| 
| 
| 
| 














fight and a bedtime romp with all the 
zest of their young brothers. The 
pajamas illustrated are comfortable, 
roomy and becoming, three most ex- 
cellent qualities in sleeping garments. 
SEAMLESS CORSET COVER 

No 6062—A corset cover which is | 
made without seams and develops | 
most attractively is here shown. The 
shaping is so ingeniously arranged 
that there is none of the bulkiness 
usual! in seamless garment. The neck 
may be cut in square or round effect, 

No 6046—Japanese House Dress, 2nd the corset cover may be finished 
22, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust. with hem .or box-plait closing, and 


matenuin feature of the waist portion With or without the sleeves and gkirt 


This Handsome Nickel 













SAVE HALF YOUR FUEL 


UGING TME 


Rochester Radiator cot 


Fits any Stove or Furna 
Guaranteed to do all we claim 
or money refunded, 
Writefor booklet on heating homes.|/ soft coal, 
Rochester Radiator Co., || wood or gas. 
85 Farnace 8t., Rochester, 8. ¥. 


Hidden Name, Sik 
and Premium Articles, Sample Album 
of Finest Cards and Premium List, oll for @ 


Zocnt stamp. OHIO COMPANY, CADLE, OHIO, 
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being the shoulder-piece and kimono portion. a 
sleeve cut in one. If the kimono HOW TO ORDER Always Mention of our adver 
sleeve is not liked, however, a bishop one patterns are 10 cents each. ‘ aulosauer 
sleeve, which is given with the pat- rder by number of our Pattern De- ie 
tern, may be substituted. partment, this office. This Journalwa'rs 
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ADVERTISEMENT (23) 523 


If You Farm, You Need a 
YEAR BOOK 


q@ About a hundred pages in the 1908 issue of the American Agriculturist Year Book and 
Farmer’s Almanac are devoted to the business side of farming--the money side. @ It is the 
recognized authority on everything pertaining to values, prices and movement of all farm 
commodities. Is endorsed by all the leading farmers, traders and commission 





men throughout the whole country as being the only_one of its kind, concise, 


reliable, complete. @ You can’t afford ‘to be without it--order your copy now. 





While the Year Book will not be ready for delivery before January Ist, 1908, 
all orders will be filled in the order received---first come, first served. 


Special Articles 


@ Everyone should know about the In- 
land Deep Waterways, Swamp Reclama- 
tion Service, Spread of Prohibition and 
Progress on the Panama Canal. The 
recent laws affecting railroads, their rates 
and regulations, denatured alchohol, pure 
food, bankruptcy and divorce are inter- 
esting. The World’s Progress and 
Events of 1907, articles bearing upon 
Wages and the Cost of Living, Parcels 
Post, Postal Savings Banks are also of 
importance to everyone. These are 
only a few of more important of the 
articles given. 


For all the Family 


@. This department contains features of 
interest and instruction for the women 


@ Includes heads of goverments, United folk and on health and amusement for 


States and State Officials, National and | ts — the children and young people. Educa- 
State Officials of various agricultural, naw vorn SPR~IOFIELD SASS. tion, Religion, Recreation and other 


horticultural, live stock and societies of topics of equal importance will receive 
kindred interests. About 400 pages—5 x 6 1-2 inches in size attention. 


“Commercial Agriculture 


@. This department is of the utmost im- 
portance in showing when and how to 
sell crops, produce and live stock to the 
best advantage. The chapter on 
‘Markets and Marketing” is of great 
value in showing best methods of market- 
ing products. : 

@ All of the great staple crops are re- 
viewed giving the acreage and produc- 
tion by states, prices at the great centers, 
imports and exports and values and pro- 
duction covering a long period of years. 
@, This also includes a review of the live 
stock market; cattle, hogs and sheep, in- 
cluding wool and lard, the dairy market, 
the poultry industry and the important 
matter of milk production for our great 
cities, etc. 


Directories 
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@. This year’s book is different--better in every way--more illustrations, each department 
being liberally supplied with portraits and pictures. 

q@. It contains more articles of general interest, covers a broader field, has many charts, 
tables and rules, weights and measures all of which are invaluable both on the farm and in 
_ the home. 

@. The unique thing about this book is that while worth its weight in gold it can’t be bought. 


GIVEN TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER 


We will send on request this valuable book, free and postpaid, to every subscriber to this Journal who immediately sends $1.00 in 
payment for {his [subscription for the coming year. New subscribers will receive the book on the same terms. The book is not sold 
alone, and can only be had in connection with a subscription as stated. The book and paper may be sent to different addresses if desired, 
If any other books we have offered in connection with a subscription are desired in addition to the Year Bouk, they can only be had by 
making an additional payment as specified. Remit by express money order, check, draft or registered letter. The money order costs but 
a trifle and may be sent at our risk. Address orders to any of the offices below, but, to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building, NEW YORK, 439 Lafayette Street, CHICAGO, Marquette Building 
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STANDARD 
FARM BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF 
THE ADVERTISED PRICE 


Farm Grasses of the United States 
of America 


By WILLIAM JASPER SPILLMAN, Agrostolo- 
cist of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. A practical treatise on the grass crop, 
seeding and management of the meadows and 
pastures, description of the best varieties, the seed 
ind its impurities, grasses for special conditions, 
lawns and lawn grasses, etc, etc. Ip preparing this 
volume the author’s object -has been to present in 
ow form, the main facts concerning the 

rasser grown on American farms. Every phase of 
the subject is viewed from the pReacagey standpoint. 
Illustrated. 248 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth ....$1.00 


The Cereals In America 


By THOMAS F. HUNT, M 8 D Agri, Professor 
ef Agronomy, Cornell University, If you raise five 
acres of any kind cf grain you cannot afford to be 
without tiis book. It is im every way the best 
beok on the subject that has ever been written. 
It treats of the cultivation and improvement of 
every grain crop raised in America in a thoroughly 
yractical and accurate manner, The subject matter 
ipcludes a comprehensive and succinct treatise of 
wheat, maize, oats, bariey, rye, rice, sorghum (kafir 
corn), and buckwheat, as related particularly to 
-\merisan conditions. First-hand knowledge has 
een the policy of the author in his work, and 
every trop treated is presented in the light of indi- 
vidual study of the plant. If you have this book 
you have the latest and best that has been written 
upon the subject, Illustrated. 450 pages, 61-228 
inches. Cloth 61.75 


The Forage and Fiber Crops 
in America 


By THOMAS F. HUNT. This book is exactly 
what its title Indicates. It is indispensable to the 
farmer, student and teacher who wishes all the 
jatest and most important information on the sub- 
ject of forage and fiber crops. Like its famons 
companion, “The Cereals in America,” by the same 
author, it treats of the cultivation and improve- 
ment of everyone of the forage and fiber crops. With 
this book in hand, you have the Jatest and most 
up-to-date information available. Illusteated. 428 
pages, 5 2-2x8 inches, ClOth cccococcccccecsess $1.75 


The Book of Alfalfa 


History, Cultivation and Merits, Its Dses as 
Forage and. Fertilizer. The appearance of the 
HON F. D. comes. little book on Alfalfa 4 
few years ago a Leg revelation to 
thousands of Ra pet Be country and 
the increasing demand for still more information on 
the subject has induced the author to prepare the 
present volume which is, by far, the most authori- 
tative, complete and valuable work on this forage 
crop published anywhere. It is printed on fine 
paper, and illustrated with many full-page photo- 
uraphs that were taken with the especial view of 
their relation to thé text, 336 pages, 6 1-29 inches, 
Bound in cloth, with gold stamping. It is un- 
questionably the handsomest agricultural reference 
book that has ever been issued. Price, post- 
$2.00 





paid 
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Solis | 


By C. W. Burkett. The most complete and popular 
work of the kind ever published, As a rule, a 
book of this sort is dry and uninteresting, but in 
this case it reads like a novel. The author has 
put into it his individuality, The story of the 
properties of the soils, their improvement and 
management, as well as a discussion of the problems 
of crop growing and crop feeding, making this book 
equally valuable to the farmer, student and teacher. 

There are many illustrations of a practical char- 
acter, each one suggesting some fundamental prin- 
ciple in soil management. 300 pages, 6 1-2x8 inches. 


Cloth ..cses $1.25 
Tobacco Leaf’ 


By J. B. KILLEBREW and HERBERT MYRICK. 
A ag gy handbook on the most . approved 
methods growing, harvesting, curing, packing 
and se Hine tebacco, with an account of the opera- 
tions ie every department of tobacco manufacture. 
Based on actual experiments in field, curing barn, 
packing house, factory and laboratory. 150 original 
engravings. 506 pages. 5x7 inches, Oloth ......§2.0 
Catalog Free to All 
' Our Brief Descriptive Catalog (32 pages) will be 
eent free of charge to all applying for the same. 
— New, Large, ve Illustrated Catalog, 

pages, 6x9 inches, 50 illustrations, thoroughly 
etened by Titles and Authors, and containing De- 
taile€ Descriptions of all the best books on Rural 
and Home Topics, sent for six cents in stampe— 
which only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


639.441 Lafayette St., New York. 
Marquette BId g, Chicago, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


DON’T BUY GASOLINE ENGINES := By 


half that of Gurability. Costs 
and bulk are 


a a This air. Poaree, Nan Bae uaare tr aaaeh ie ha See i 


eagher and 15th Sts. OUk FIFTY-FIFTH YEAR. 
Bote) S Sh tia | Hgaine or 
Senne ae Shingle Co., Camden, N. 
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=-PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our $ books for inventors m: 
26-88 


PROSPECTING MACHINES 
Fastest drillers known. Great money earners! 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIG, 
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Emergencies ft 


Anything for emergency use, such as a 
telephone, a. revolver or a fire-extinguisher 
must be, above all, reliable. 

You don’t want a telephone line that may 
work all right for a social. chat with your 
neighbor and then fail you when you need 
the gy in a hurry; you wanta telephone 
that is z/ways reliable. Buy and use only 


Standard 


BELL = 


pee: 
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Zz 
and have. not a 

only a fair- ia : ; 
weather line, i 
but emergen- tA wa 


cy protection. 


Write Us for Prices and In-« 
formation on Rural and 
Suburban Equipment : 


Western { f - 
Electric 
Company 


Largest Manufacturers and 
Suppliers of all Apparatus and 
Equipment used in the Cons 
struction, Operation and Main« 
tenance of Telephone Plants. 


é 








New York Des Moines 
Philadelphia St. Louis 
tlanta Kansas City 
Harris’ — 
Pittsb: Jenver 
Cincinned Salt Lake City 
Indian ~ go Seattle 
C ~ San Francisco 
St. Paul Los Angeles 
Nortugen Execrraic & Mrs. Co., Ltp. 
Montreal Winnipeg 


Use Address Nearest You 





